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INVITATION. 


\/iettors are always weleome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


hen Robert John Wynne was made first 

assistant postmaster-general in 1902, the 
appointment was approved by all who knew 
the requirements of the office and the qualities 
of the man. Upon the death of the Hon. 
Henry C. Payne, in October last, the President 
named Mr. Wynne Postmaster-General. Promo- 
tion to the President’s Cabinet had been fairly 
earned by the nfan to whom is due a large 
share of the credit for the investigation of the 
Post-Office Department—the man who, in the 
face of powerful adverse influences, kept after 
the ‘‘grafters,’’ and finally drove them from 
the government service. 

Postmaster-General Wynne, whose portrait 
appears on the front cover page, is a native of 
New York and fifty-three years of age. He 
was educated in the public schools of that city. 
In 1870 he became a telegraph operator, and in 
1880 was engaged as Washington correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazette. After twelve years’ 
service in that capacity he became private 
secretary to Charles Foster, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Upon the change of administration 
he was appointed Washington correspondent of 
the New York Press, which position he held 
until he reéntered the government service in 
the Post-Office Department. 
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ew Hampshire believers in signs and omens 

have an interesting opportunity to test the 
truth of one famous lucky sign. A woman 
who lives in Barrington,- Strafford County, 
found eighty-eight four-leaf clovers last season, 
and seventy-four five-leaf clovers, which logi- 
cally should be luckier still. The neighbors 
are waiting curiously to see what is to happen. 


eo 


he Grand Army post in Dover, New Hamp- 

shire, has resolved to send no more flowers 
to the funerals of comrades, but to send instead 
a small silk flag, attached to which will be a 
ribbon bearing the name, number and location 
of the post. A wreath would soon wither, but 
the flag can be kept as a fitting memorial of 
service rendered the country, and of honorable 
membership in the Grand Army. There is 
sound sense in this proposition, and with varia- 
tions the idea might be adopted by organizations 
of all kinds. 


a 


. pewem of a social club in Rocky Hill, 
Connecticut, were invited to a picnic, and 
wonderingly but bravely repaired to the home 
of their host on a sharp evening in late Novem- 
ber. The hostess led them to the attic. That 
was the picnic ground. Large pine-trees were 
standing about, evergreen grew _ profusely, 
hammocks and swings were hung in the right 
places, and the ‘‘grove’’ was lighted with 
Chinese lanterns. Festivities incident to picnics 
followed. There.was no brook to fall into, no 
ant-hill to sit upon, and no camp-fire to dis- 
tribute burns and scalds, but good company 
and plenty of luncheon, the materials that make 
the suecess of the real picnic, were conspic- 
uously present. The attic picnic has novelty 
to recommend it, too. Alas, that so few modern 
houses have attics! 


yg are going home for the winter, many 
of them, although in some instances after 
delays that provoke a good deal of discontent. 
One liner that left Boston late in November 
had to refuse passage to more than two hundred 
who possessed tickets, her steerage capacity of 
nearly two thousand persons being already 
filled. Happenings of this kind have been 
common in New York, one steamer, early in 
December, being offered eight hundred passen- 
gers more than she could accommodate. In 
the first eleven months of 1902 the number of 


steerage travellers sailing for Europe from the | 


Atlantic seaboard was one hundred and fifty- 
four thousand; in the first eleven months of 
1904, three hundred and twenty-nine thousand— 
most of them Italians, as stated above. The 
passage costs on an average only about sixteen 
dollars, they can live a week in Italy for what 
it would cost thiem to get through a day or two 
in this country, and by going home they avoid 
our kind of cold weather, which they abhor. 
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toil must make on their fellow countrymen! 
Whether they intend it or not, the Italians who 
go home for the winter are immigration agents | © 
of the most effective kind. 
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Cae like individuals, dislike to be 
reminded of their mistakes, and since 
nobody was hurt or wronged, there is no need 
to name the railroad company that for several 
hours recently had a first-class mystery on its 
hands. Suffice it that, a little after midnight, 
one freight-train ran into another. The mystery 
was, what had become of a car belonging to 
the train that was run into. It might have got 
uncoupled and jumped the track, or it might 
have been left at some station; but although 
the railroad operators telegraphed all along the 
line, there was no trace of it, and the mystery 
was not solved until daybreak. Then it was 
discovered that the collision had driven one car 
into another. The wall of the outer car being 
left intact, the cars had been 
completely that by lantern-light they looked 
like one whole car. 


A STRANGE FOSTER - MOTHER. 
Guten one hears of a dog deprived of her 


puppies finding consolation in rearing a| | 
litter of kittens; but it is not often one finds a | 


cat taking kindly to birds, except as a matter 
of appetite. However, says. the Royal Maga- 
zine, there is a cat in Cornwall that success- 
fully brought up a brood of chickens. It is 
the property of Mrs. Williams of Trenant. 

Puss had become the mother of five kittens, 
but they had been taken from her almost at 
once. After a while she realized something 
was wrong, and began to search for her miss- 
ing offspring—or something to take their places. 

n the back a a dozen fluffy yellow chicks 
flitted about the grass. Pussy noticed them, 
and paw by paw, crept nearer to the coop. A 
long pounce, and the first little whistling, golden 
ball was in her mouth. 

Off went Mistress Pussy, and promptly de- 


posited the little creature, which was too young | | 


to be much frightened, in her nest. Back she 
came, and took another off in triumph. And 
so this went on, until the whole of the old 
hen’s brood had been kid napped. Then Pussy 
gave up mourning for her own lost ones, and 
very gently curled herself up in the nest beside 
her little charges. 

The surprise of Mrs. Williams can be imag- 
ined when she came to look in the coop and 
found not a chicken there. At first she feared 
that rats, or a ‘‘hunter cat,’’ had eaten the 


Chance led her to see how the cat was faring 
after the loss of its family. There lay Puss, 
with the whole golden brood chirping round. 
She was me pees. and every now and then 
— = ing one with her soft, padded paw. 

ever was mother more solicitous for the wel- | 
fare of her offspring. 

Every day Fuss sallied out with 3 adopted 
children clastering. round her. When she 
thought they had been out long enough, she 
would take them, one by one, in her mouth 
and carry them back to her nest. 

But in spite of this somewhat unusual treat- 
ment, the eat brought up every one of her 
adopted children, and every one, at last ac- 
counts, was well and thriving. 
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THE PLAINTIFF’S RISK. 


i. the old fable the plaintiff in the lawsuit 
did not fare any better than the defendant: 
each got a shell, and the lawyers got the oyster. 
**A New England David Harum,’’ who died 
the other day, is said by the Portland Argus 
to have made the point against superfluous 
litigation even more clear. 


On one occasion a Frenchman whom Mr. 
Fitzgerald was backing in a small store came 
rushing into his office and asked for a loan of 
a hundred dollars. 

**What d’ you want that pi inquired the 
lumber king, in his slow, dry 

The Frenchman explainec volubl relieving 
his excitement by many gestures. Vie wanted 
to hire a lawyer. A certain man had called 
him a liar, and he was going to make that man 

**prove it.’ 

“Go on back to the store and go to work,” 
was Mr. Fitzgerald’s answer, delivered with 
an impassive face and in the same half-whisper 
in which he generally spoke. ‘‘ You’d look 
nice if he should — it, wouldn’t you ?’’ 

That view of the case had not occurred to 
the Frenchman. He thought it over for a 
minute; then he went back to the store. 
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MIGHT TRY BALLAST. 


he adoring mother surveyed her small son 

with an anxious eye. 

**T don’t know what to do with my Willy,” 
she said to her next neighbor on the hotel 
piazza, *‘he has such a large head!’’ 

The next neighbor had children of her own 


land was both resourceful and nimble- tongued 
| when it came to paying off old scores. 


“Tf there’s any danger of his woppine over, 
~~ might weight his feet,’’ she said, thought- 
ully. 
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REST FOR THE WEARY. 


here is a small boy in Philadelphia whose 
sympathy and imagination are wide awake. 
Of him Public Ledger tells a charming story. 


Night after night, at bedtime, he had laid 
his little shoes together upon their sides, instead 
of setting them upright. Finally his mother 
asked him why he did 80. 

“Oh,’’ he answered, ‘‘it’s because they must 
be very tired walking me pie all day. I lay 
them sideways so they can rest.’ 


‘*telescoped’’ so | 


fl ae : ait . , | Stam 
| Fancy the impression these prosperous sons of | I ae po newer ee 


» which may be secured 
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This Pretty White 
_ Bearcloth Set, 


Coat, Cap and 
Muff, at 


$5.00. 


White Bearcloth 


| extraordinary 
value to induce 
you to become a 
mail 


order cus' 
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store inthe world 
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women’s wear- 
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= ume style 
t, Ap and 
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$5.00. 


Mail Order Guarantee. 

If set is not even bet- 
ter than expected we 
will refund your money 
without question and bay 
. postage or express bot 
Sizes, 2 to 4 years. ways. ; 


Send for 
The «‘Filene’’ Fashion Book and 
Catalogue of 


Children’s Wearing Apparel. 


This book is just off the press, and contains illustra- 
tions of newsr styles for girls than will be seen in 
catalogues issued months ago. It is full of valuable 
suggestions for dressing girls stylishly and inexpen- 
sively. SENT FREE ON REQUEST. Address, 


WM. FILENE’S SONS CO., 
445 TO 463 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Campus is on a Tl The Compe oon a ip ne in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 

Osuburbs. It is both healthful and & 
delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Degrees: A. B.; and for the @ J 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, fj 
General Science, and Medical 
Preparatory, B. S. 

The Divinity School. 
A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 

The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B.S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M. D. 

The Dental School. 


Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. ; 


Degree 


* The Bromfield-Pearson 


School. 


A technical school connected with 
the Engineering Department. 


The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S., A. M.and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms toall 
departmentsof the College. 
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tastes so goo 


“FORCE” is rich in the elements 
that repair the constant waste of 
nitrogen in the tissues. 

Its action is that of an ideal food: 
It promotes the removal of old, 
worn-out tissue as well as the for- 
mation of new tissue. 


You know what they call a “ 
—getting nena fh hungry after you begin, because it 


That's the 4. FORCE ” appetite. 
And the beauty of it is you can’t spoil it. 
can’t eat more than you can digest. 





“coming appetite” 


You 
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the only Indians, ex- 
cept two mounted parties at a 
distance, that Russell Farnum 
saw during his trip of eighty 
days up the Missouri River, 
to near where Helena, Montana, 
now stands. Indians there were 
in plenty; but thus far he had 
travelled almost wholly by night, sleeping by 
day in thickets, caves, or other coverts along 
the bends and bluffs of the south bank of the 
river. 

But now cold nights came on, and a flurry 
of snow swept down from the mountains as 
he followed Clark Fork northward. It was 
October, in ‘‘the dark of the moon.” Fog and 
clouds rendered the days gloomy and the nights 
black as Erebus. Farnum was obliged to change 
his plan and travel by day; and on the night 
before he reached the confluence of the Pend 
Oreille with the main Columbia he had a 
startling adventure with a large animal, which 
he supposed to be a grizzly bear. 

The bear, if it were one, came while he was 
asleep beside a log, with little Watch nestling 
into his master’s deerskin frock. 

Some time during the latter part of the night 
our young traveller was wakened by feeling his 
face licked repeatedly by what seemed a very 
large, rough tongue! Watch waked at the same 
moment and barked. 

Without moving his head, Farnum reached 
for his rifle. The beast stopped licking him 
when Watch barked.- Farnum felt sure it was 
standing over him, on the other side of the log, 
but the night was so dark he could see nothing. 
He drew the gun to him slowly, and reaching 
out the other hand, cocked it. 

Thereupon he heard slow, shuffling steps 
making off, and rose up to shoot; but now the 
steps ceased, and as he pointed the gun he 
heard a deep growl, evidently not more than 
twelve or fifteen yards away. It sounded so 
much like a warning that Farnum judged it 
safer not to fire. 

The creature stood there for some time: 
Farnum then heard it walking slowly away. 
He never felt quite sure whether his nocturnal 
caller was a bear or a panther, or what were 
its intentions in licking his face. Its behavior 
was good-natured rather than otherwise. 

After reaching the Columbia and observing 
the swiftness of the current, Farnum deter- 
mined to break the monotony of the long walk 
by making a raft and floating down-stream by 
night, for there was now a moon again. 

He set to work in the afternoon, collecting 
dry drift logs and lashing them together with 
green withes and cross-poles. From such mate- 
rial he constructed a kind of catamaran, which 
he thought would hold together for the voyage 
down to Astoria. ‘The dimensions and buoyancy 
were sufficient to permit a seat, bunk, and rack 
for his rifle. 

He built the raft at the mouth of a little 
creek, and was about to push off on the river 
when it occurred to him to cut a pole and rig a 
hook and line for fishing. While he was doing 
this, a few steps back from the water, Watch 
gave his deepest growl and ran to put his head 
between his master’s legs. 

Farnum dropped out of sight in the brush 
and listened; and very soon his ear caught the 
measured dip of paddles. Immediately there 
came down into view, so close to the bank that 
he could have tossed a pebble aboard them, 
three Indian canoes, each manned by four 
braves, in war-paint and feathers. 

Dipping their paddles all as one, they pro- 
pelled the canoes so swiftly and silently, and 
disappeared behind the pines on shore so 
quickly, that Farnum rubbed his eyes and 
looked again, hardly able to believe it was not 
some prank of his imagination. 

But Watch was much agitated; and a few 
minutes later three more canoes, each contain- 
ing four warriors, went rapidly by. 

It was evidently a war party, bent on some 
hostile foray. In the twilight they had passed 
without noticing the raft in the creek mouth; 
and Farnum was thankful that he had stopped 
to cut the fishing-pole. This afterthought and 
little Watch’s warning. probably saved him his 
life. 

After so broad a hint as to what might happen 
if he navigated the river, Farnum abandoned 
his raft where it lay, and journeyed on as 
before, down the south bank of the mighty 
river. Three weeks later he reached Astoria 
with Mr. Astor’s despatches. 

Here he remained for a number of months. 
Great uncertainty prevailed at the newly 
founded trading post. Intelligence had come 
that the British war-ships Phabe, Cherub 
and Raccoon were coming up the west coast 
of America, to seize Astoria and take possession 
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Yours is the boldest exploit of which I have ever heard.— Tsar Alexander I. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER TWO. 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


HOLDING ON “FOR DEAR LIFE” 


at Valparaiso, Chile, where the famous naval | wire, either across America, or by cables under 
|engagement was fought with the American | the Pacific and Atlantic, and then by land lines 
| frigate Essex; but during the following season | across the Eastern Continent. Ninety years | 
the Raccoon came north to the mouth of the | ago such a message required a year for trans- 
| Columbia to capture Astoria. Its captain found | mission, and was attended by the gravest perils 
| that Mr. Astor’s agents had shrewdly sold his | to the messenger. 
| interests there to the Northwest Fur Company,| The accounts of Farnum’s great journey 
and .that the British fur-traders were already | contain nothing concerning his voyage from 
| in possession. 
Dispossessed of their post and of the fur trade | pavlovskii, in the southern part of the peninsula 
of the Northwest, the four resident American | of Kamchatka. 
factors were at a loss what todo. Mr. Astor’s 





that of the North Pacific islands, China and | know only that he arrived too late in the 
Siberia had now collapsed. It was highly | season to journey across Siberia with the impe- 
important that he should be apprised of what | rial Russian mail and fur teams, which then 
had occurred. Accordingly, Jameson and Lewis | left the Pacific coast for St. Petersburg twice a 
set off overland to bring messages to St. Louis | year, in May and October. 

and New York. 


this plan alone. To Farnum, therefore, was | he should have set off at once to cross Siberia 
assigned the far more arduous project of |on foot when he found that the summer mail | 
attempting to reach New York by going round | had gone. 

the world, across Asia and Europe. Both! He still carried his rifle and pack; and little 
routes were perilous; but Astor’s resolute young Watch, whose small black feet had trotted all 
agents determined to throw away no chance of | the way from New England to Astoria, was | 
acquainting their principal with the condition | still with him. 

of affairs at Astoria. Curiously enough, too, an adventure that | 









One narrative states that he crossed Bering’s | 
great scheme of combining in his New York | Strait on the ice; but it is most probable that | 
house the fur trade of the United States with | he reached Asia in the brig Peddler. We| 


Farnum appears to have arrived in Kam- | 


been preserved. 

They were tramping day after 
day along the coast of the Sea 
of Okhotsk. North Asian dis- 
tances are vast. From Petro- 
pavlovskii to Ghijiga at the 
head of the Sea of Okhotsk is 
almost a thousand miles. It is 
supposed that Farnum made this journey partly 
on foot and partly by fishing-boat. Thence, 
from Ghijiga, his route lay along the north 
shore of the Sea of Okhotsk, a distance of 
eight hundred or more miles to Fort Okhotsk. 
From this post the mail telegas leave for Lake 
Baikal, seventeen hundred miles farther on: 
and even at Lake Baikal Siberia is but barely 
entered. 

With the exception of one inland trip of sixty 
miles, across a part of the Yamsk peninsula, 
Farnum followed the sea beach all the way 
westward to Fort Okhotsk. 

He had no difficulty here in securing food. 
In most of the coves there were great seal 
herds, and the young were good to eat. On 
the headlands, too, several kinds of berries were 
ripening ; they were somewhat like blueberries, 
but more acid. 

For hundreds of miles the shore rose abruptly 
to lofty mountains, some of them many thou- 
sand feet in height, three of them being active 
volcanoes. For three or four days’ journey the 
coast was a sheer precipice, the cliffs rising to 
a height of three hundred feet or more; but 
often there were sandy beaches at their bases, 
along which Farnum could walk when the tide 
was out. But at other places it was necessary 
for him to climb the rocks and make his way 
along the top of the crags. 


Vast flocks of aquatic birds had their nests- 


on these crags; and at one place, where the 
cliffs were several hundred feet high, there 
were numerous aeries of sea-eagles, very dark 
brown in color, except for a white ruff round 
the neck, a white tail and wing coverts and a 
golden yellow beak—the largest, fiercest, yet 
most beautiful birds that Farnum had ever 
seen. 

For many miles there was an aerie on every 
prominent peak and pinnacle of the crags. 
Shortly after daybreak the cries of the eaglets 
made the entire shore resound; and the parent 
birds rose in circles, going off to sea, or inland, 
probably to hunt for food. 

It was here that little Watch had his adven- 
ture. Farnum had kindled a fire one morning, 
and then went back to bring water from a 
rivulet which they had crossed the evening 
before. Watch, as was his way when his nose 
told him that no danger threatened, had gone 
scurrying along the beach ahead. 

While he was dipping up water, Farnum 
heard the dog yelp suddenly, as if from fear or 
pain. Running back, he saw an eagle rising 
slowly and laboriously over the water, and a 
second glance showed that it had Watch in its 
claws! 

The dog did not whine or growl. He hung 
down as limp as if dead; but the fact was 
that Watch, instantly realizing the peril of 
falling, had gripped the eagle’s leg fast in his 
mouth, and was holding on “‘for dear life.’’ 
He had as good a grip on the eagle as the 
eagle had on him, and was quite as loath to 


of Oregon. The Phoebe and Cherub remained |to the Atlantic coast in a few minutes, by | let go! The eagle was slowly mounting with 


him, evidently with the design of bearing its 
prey to an aerie a few hundred yards away. 

Farnum caught up his rifle and ran after 
them. By this time, however, the eagle had 
mounted higher and sailed to its aerie, which 
Farnum saw on a shelf of rock up near the top 
of the cliff. 

The distance was not great; and the instant 


| Astoria to Sitka, Alaska, or thence to Petro- | the eagle alighted on the rocks Farnum fired at 


it. The bullet took effect. With a wild scream 
the great bird toppled off the rocks and came 
sliding down the face of the precipice, flap- 
ping its wings and clutching at crevices with 
its claws. 

Watch fell, too, for a distance of twenty or 
thirty feet, then caught with his paws on a 
little projection and clung there, looking fear- 
fully down at his master and whining piteously. 
But the eagle fell to the foot of the crag. 

It was fully a hundred feet from where 


Owing to the increased hostility of the |chatka late in the month of July; and it is| Farnum stood to the projection to which the 
Indians, the liability of their being cut off was | quite in keeping with what we know of the | dog was clinging. Watch continued his dis 
so great that it was deemed unsafe to trust to | character of this remarkable young man that | tressing whines, casting down appealing glances : 


and from the slight foothold which the dog 
appeared to have, Farnum felt sure that he 
would soon fall, for he was constantly secratch- 
ing his nails on the rock in frantic efforts to 
gain support. 

His anxious master went close up to the cliff, 
resolved to try to catch him and thus break the 
force of his fall. He took off his deerskin frock, 


To-day a person at Astoria could send word | befell this faithful little companion of his travels | and tying the arms round his neck, held out the 
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skirts of it as a kind of bag in which to catch | considerable bay, bordered by a dense growth of | in his arms, Farnum fell in with another for- 


the dog. | fir and larch. 

But still Watch held on, moaning. Farnum | while fording this stream, carrying little Watch 
now encouraged him to let go. ‘‘Come, Watch, | 
come, come!’’ he called up to him, and chir- | 
ruped to raise his spirits. 

But the little dog’s instinctive knowledge of 
the force of gravitation bade him cling fast. He 
worked his nails hard to hold on; and how long 
he would have been able to cling there is uncer- 


BX_ F. . 


tain. But now the other eagle, having appar- HE old gram- 
ently made up its mind that the dog was the | | mar-school 
disturber of its aerie, swooped suddenly down, | master looked 


rather thin and white 
that morning as he sat 
dividing his attention 
between his breakfast 


as if to strike Watch with its talons; and either 
it knocked the poor dog off his precarious perch, 
or so frightened him that he let go his hold. 

Down he came, catching wildly at the chinks | 
and erevices of rock, his nails raking the cliff, | 
crying all the way. His efforts broke the 
momentum of his descent in some degree, and 
Farnum caught him in his hands, instead of in 
the frock. For a moment or two Watch seemed 
quite breathless; then, finding himself in his | 
master’s arms, he licked Farnum’s face for | For answer Mr. Gilson read aloud, in a tone 
joy. | of deep disgust, a paragraph from the report 

Except for five rather bad slits in his shaggy | lof the school committee meeting of the night 
hide, the little dog was not much the worse for | before : 
his adventure, but his nerves seemed much 
shaken. And ever afterward, when Watch | mittee voted to adopt the rule, which had been | 
caught sight of a bird of any considerable size, | introduced at the last meeting and laid upon the | 
he uttered a warning 
wooh! and seurried 
back to the security of 
his master’s feet. 

But the adventure 
with the eagles had 
not terminated. Far- 
num carried the one he 
had killed back to the 
fire to examine it. He 
had never seen one of 
this species. It was 
considerably larger 
than the bald eagles of 
North America and 
more lLandsomely 
marked. He extended 
its wings on the beach, 
but while doing so 
noticed that its mate 
had followed him, and 
was circling overhead. 

While Farnum and 
Watch were eating their 
breakfast several other 
eagles came round, one 
of them swooping so 
close that Farnum felt 
the wind of its wings. 
He loaded his rifle and. 
shot the bird as it 
wheeled and hovered 
in the air. 

The report of the 
gun appeared to attract 
other eagles. They 
gathered round, as if 
to investigate what had 
befallen the two that lay on the beach. Very 
soon another swooped with a snap of its beak ; 
and now Farnum could hardly take a step 
because of. Watch, who dared not stir from his 
master’s feet. 

Ammunition was too precious to be expended 
freely in shooting eagles. Farnum shouldered 
his pack, and catching Watch up under one 





little satisfaction from either. 

‘*Well, it seems that they have done it!’’ he 
broke out, at last. 

‘‘Who have done what, papa?’’ asked his 
daughter Minnie. 





ORAWN BY 
FRANKLIN T. WOOD, 


“THE HONOR, SUCH AS IT IS, WILL NEVER BE TAKEN AWAY 
FROM YOU." 


table, prohibiting corporal punishment in the 
schools of this city.’ ’’ 

‘Oh, well, I wouldn’t worry about it,”’ said 
his wife, soothingly. ‘‘You 
how. 
a school.’ 

‘‘Of course there are other ways, and I have 
used them. I hope you don’t think that I 
arm, set off at a trot along the beach, thinking | have been carrying on my school by brute 
it more prudent to leave the aeries behind; for | force. The fact is, I don’t need the rod, but 
the cries of the eaglets appeared to render the | once in a while a boy does. It may save him 
old birds more aggressive. | from something worse. Why, looking back over 

He had gone but a few steps when an eagle | my experience of thirty years in the Cushnoe 
plunged down with incredible velocity, uttering | Grammar-School, I can recall case after case 
a loud whistling note which appeared to excite | where a good whipping has worked wonders. 
the entire flock. Immediately they all began | For instance, when the present mayor of this 
swooping, one after another, and sometimes | | city was in school — 
two at once, screaming fiercely. 

Dropping the dog, Farnum struck at them 
with the stock of the rifle. They came so close 
that he actually clubbed several of them. But | 
the blows produced little or no effect in the 
way of intimidating the others. to get rid of me. Well, 

Realizing now that the attack might prove | better have their way,’’ and Mr. Gilson rose 





cold,’’ interrupted Mrs. Gilson. 





minutes’ silence, 








| 








"ll get along some- | 
There must be other ways of governing | | darsent. 





Here the eagles left him; but | midable denizen of this northern land. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Ghe \-AST CASE OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
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out of this chaos in 
two minutes. 

‘*Master Parker, I 
am surprised at you!’’ 
he said, aloud. 

There was occasion 
for surprise, for no one 


|and the morning paper, and apparently getting | could remember when Guy Parker had been 


|spoken to before by way of rebuke. Out of 
school Guy was brimful of fun and greatly 
liked by his mates. In school he was ‘‘a perfect 
gentleman,’’ as Mr. Gilson had more than once 
assured Guy’s father, the chairman of the school 


| committee. 


But to-day Guy seemed to be tampering with 
his reputation as the best boy in school. 
‘*Master Parker, that is the third time that 


** © After considerable discussion, the com- | I have seen you pass a note,’’ said Mr. Gilson, 
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sternly. “It must not happen again! And 

with patience almost exhausted he turned his 
attention to a division that was making 
sorry work of a reading lesson. 

‘You don’t know what an anodyne is ?’’ 
he said, sharply, to the overgrown boy 
who just then had the floor. ‘‘Haven’t I 
told you always to look up the meaning of 
words befgre you come to the recitation ?”’ 

“*T did look it up, but I forgot. Oh, I 
remember now! It’s something toa sausage 
pan.’ 

**What do you mean by that, sir?’’ thun- 
dered the teacher, while another giggle 
went round the room. 

‘*That-is what the book says, anyway !”’ 
muttered the boy, producing his pocket 
dictionary. Then, after a more careful 
serutiny, he hastened to correct himself: 
‘‘No, I meant it’s something to assuage 
pain.’ 

‘*That will.do. You may be seated,’’ 
said Mr. Gilson, in no mood to join in the 
laugh that followed. 

‘*Master Gray, was a note just passed to 
you? I thought so. Hand it back to the 
person from whom you received it.. Master 
Jackson, do the same. Master Parker, the 
same. ”’ 
~ “Tf you please, sir,’ said Guy, ‘ ‘there 
is no one for me to pass it to. I wrote it 
myself. ”’ 

‘*Very well.. Bring it to me.’’ 

With an air: of bravado quite out of 
character, Guy came forward with the note. 

“You may go to the office, Master 
Parker,’’ said Mr. Gilson, trying to speak 
calmly. ‘‘I will see you after I have 
finished my recitations.’’ 

But the last vestige of coolness left the old 


””? 


| teacher as he glanced at the scrap of paper that 


Guy had laid: upon the desk, and saw what 
had been scrawled upon it: 
Old Gilly would like to lick somebody only he 


He sprang from his chair and hastened after 
the departing culprit, and three minutes later 
another case of corporal punishment had been 
added to the record of the Cushnoc Grammar- 
School. 

Whatever Guy Parker’s: sufferings on that 
occasion may have been, they could hardly have 
equaled those of his teacher. As Mr. Gilson 
set out for home at the close of a miserable day, 
it seemed to him that he had completely spoiled 
the record of which he had been so proud. 


| Never before had he lost control of himself 


‘‘Come, my dear, your breakfast is getting | before his school, or whipped a pupil in anger, 


| or defied the expressed wishes of his superiors. 


‘*The truth is,””? he resumed, after a few And the boy who had suffered at his hands 
“this thing is aimed at me. | was the one of all the school that had most 
They think I am an old fogy and they want | deserved forgiveness for a single lapse from good 
perhaps they had | conduct. 


For the first time the teacher was ready to 


too formidable to be resisted on the beach, | gloomily from the table and prepared to go to | acknowledge to himself that flogging was essen- 
‘tially a brutal measure, to which a teacher | 


Farnum betook himself to the foot of the crags, | his school. 
where the birds had difficulty in diving down | 
on him. 

At last he was driven to take refuge ina | her father had left the house. 


eagles could not reach him. 
thinking that his assailants would soon dis- | to appreciate him.’’ 
perse. 

But they continued circling round, and when 
he came out again renewed their attack in so | grippe is hanging round him yet, and he really 
determined a manner that he was compelled to | isn’t fit to be in school. No wonder he looks 
return to shelter. | on the dark side of everything.’’ 

Finding that the eagles were bent on attac k- | Mr. Gilson certainly looked on the dark side 
ing him, Farnum lashed his hunting-knife to | | of school life that day. Right in his own room 
the muzzle of his rifle, and bidding Watch stay 
by the pack, sallied forth and offered battle. | spiracy to set at defiance all the traditions of 
As fast as the eagles swooped, he thrust at | | good government that had grown up there for 
them with this improvised lance. | years. And for once in his life the master could 

As Farnum subsequently related the incident | not cope with the situation. 
to friends at St. Louis, this battle raged for) ‘“‘I suppose they are celebrating the abolition 
more than an hour. As many as thirty eagles | of corporal punishment,’’ he said to himself. 
were disabled before the warlike flock would | 
allow him to resume his pack and go on in 
peace. 

Numbers of the more pugnacious ones, indeed, 
followed him for miles, until he came to where | | begin to-day. 


received no notice of the committee’s action. 


If I didn’t feel so weak, and if 


a river entered from the back country, forming a | my head wouldn’t ache so, I could bring order | 


“*T think that those committeemen are just as | should be ashamed to resort. 
| mean as they can be!’’ declared Minnie, when} But the fact that Guy’s father was chairman | 
‘‘Old-fashioned | of the school committee did not disturb Mr. 


kind of vertical chasm in the cliff, where the | or not, papa is the best teacher that Cushnoc | Gilson in the least. 


In his present mood he 


Here he waited, | ever had, or is likely to have, and they ought | was almost ready to hope that the committee 


| would call him to account for what he had 


of ninth-grade pupils there seemed to be a con- | 


But I never yet punished a pupil because I) 
didn’t know what else to do, and I shall hardly | | our city for many years, without a break.’’ 


‘*Your father wouldn’t take things to heart! done, in which case he would surely resign. 
| 90. if he were well,” said her mother. ‘‘That| And thus would come to an inglorious ending 
| his thirty years of work in the school. 


He was somewhat surprised, however, after 
reaching home, to receive a message requesting 
him to appear before the committee that very 
evening. 

“It’s a shame for you to be obliged to go out 
at night!’’ said his wife, anxiously. ‘‘I wonder 
what that committee can want of you.’’ 

**I can tell you better after I get back,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Gilson, grimly. 





| the matter in hand. 


At this Mr. Gilson bowed assent. 











| 


When he entered the school committee’s room | five miles from the Battery in New York City, 
in the city building he found all the members | and a mile or more from the nearest point of 
‘“*They may be a little premature, for I have | present, and the chairman at once proceeded to | | the Staten Island shore. 
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committee feel that they are willing to dispense 
with your services’’—the old teacher caught 
his breath, but he looked the speaker straight 
in the eye—‘‘for a few weeks,”’ said the chair- 
man, completing bis sentence. 

‘*The fact is,’’ he continued, with a smile, 
‘‘you need rest and an opportunity to recover 
health and strength; and we are going to give 
it to you, and force it upon you if necessary. 
The school was never in better condition, but 
we cannot afford to take any risks with our 
best teacher, whom we should find it so hard 
to replace. So we have unanimously voted you 
a leave of absence, with pay, for the next two 
months, and we expect you to devote the time 
to the business of getting well and strong. 

‘* By the way,” he added, quite irrelevantly, 
‘there seems to be something going on in the 
hall above. Let’s go up and see what it is.’’ 

And at that the committee, without the for- 
mality of an adjournment, started for the 
assembly hall, taking the astonished Mr. Gilson 
along with them. 

He was dimly conscious of a large company 
of people, young and middle-aged, of a hearty 
round of applause as he entered the room, and 
presently, of the fact that he was standing 
upon the platform, facing the mayor of the city, 
who seemed to be making a speech. And after 
some minutes he began to realize what the mayor 
was saying. 

“*T suppose that some of us old fellows would 
hardly recognize the school if we were to go 
back to it. Methods change and new ideas 
come to the front. I hear that even the good 
old custom of flogging a boy when he goes wrong 
has been done away with. 

“But some things do not go out of fashion. 
The qualities of mind and heart that have 
inspired your teaching stand the test of time 
and cannot be improved upon. And it is in 
grateful recognition of these that we, your 
pupils, present and past, have assembled here 
to-night. 

‘Mr. Gilson, we have heard it whispered 
that the school committee intend to give you a 
well-earned leave of absence from your duties, 
and it would please us much if you would con- 
sent to spend the time as, in a sense, our guest. 
We ask you to accept this purse, which contains 
enough for a little trip across the water for 
yourself and family, and a visit to some of the 
countries that we used to try to tell you about 
in the geography class. 

‘“‘We wish you a pleasant journey, a safe 
return, and many more years of splendid service 
in the Cushnoe Grammar-School.’’ 

The morning paper gave the mayor’s speech 
in full, and it also reported the remarks of other 
gentlemen present. But one little speech, made 
later in the evening, escaped the attention of 
the newspaper man. 

“Mr. Gilson,” said Guy Parker, seizing an 
opportunity for a quiet word with his teacher, 
‘*T hope you’ll forget how we all carried on in 
school to-day. We were so full of what was 
going to happen that we just couldn’t hold in. 
And about that note. You see, I’ve heard so 
many people lately bragging about your having 
flogged them when they went to school that it 
made me feel envious. 

“‘And all at once it came over me to-day 
that it would be quite an honor if I could say 
that I was the last boy that ever was whipped 
in the Cushnoe Grammar-School. So I up and 
wrote that note, hoping that you would capture 
it. I thought that that would do the business, 
if anything would. You won’t lay it up against 
me, will you, sir?’ 

The old teacher, as he looked down into the 
frank, merry face, forgot all the pain that the 
boy had caused him. 

**Tt’s all right, Guy,’’ he said, with a smile. 
**And I think you may rest assured that the 
honor, such as it is, will never be taken away 
from you.’ 
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KATY’S LIGHT. 


BY J. K. WILSON. 





ROBBINS REEF LIGHTHOUSE. 


OU will not find it on the official charts 
or in the books of the department under 


ive the designation given above. That is 


only the sailors’ pet name for it, in affectionate 
regard for the brave woman who keeps it. 
Officially it is known as the Robbins Reef 
Light. It is in the third lighthouse district. 
Robbins Reef is a ledge between four and 


It is in the midst of a 


| population of five or six million people; yet it 


“*Mr. Gilson,’’ he said, ‘‘you have taught in | is a lonely and isolated place. 

Within a half-mile of the lighthouse is the 
great channel to the open ocean, along which 
“*And the time has come at last when the | at all hours of the day and night the ships go 

















on their way ; but nothing of all that they carry, 
or of that which they represent, stops with the 
lonely household on Robbins Reef. 

Communication with the mainland is made by 
a small rowboat, and is difficult at all times, 
and perilous, if not impossible, at certain seasons 
of the year. During some winters it is entirely 
interrupted for weeks together. 

So lonely a spot is it that it has been found 
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broken-hearted woman found herself alone in 


alone with her children and her dead. 

Most women would have seized the first oppor- 
tunity to escape from a place of such associations ; 
but strangely enough, the heart of the widow 
| clung to this desolate pile of rocks, where she 
| had seen her great sorrow. She applied at once 





impossible to secure a man willing to take up | for the vacant position of keeper, but for the rea- 
his abode there. After the death of its last | sons noted above, her application was rejected, 
male keeper, Jacob Walker, fifteen years ago, | although she was employed as keeper ad 
the department searched diligently for a suc- | interim. 

cessor, for three years refusing to break its rule| For three years she did her work in trembling 
forbidding the appointment of a woman to so | uncertainty, constantly expecting to be dispos- 











solitary a post. 

More than once it found its man; but in each 
instance the appointee, after going down the bay 
and looking over the lighthouse, refused the 
place on account of its peculiar isolation. Finally 
the board in despair threw overboard its red 
tape, and did the eminently sensible thing in 


appointing as regular keeper of Robbins Reef | 


Light, Jacob Walker’s widow, the plucky 
woman who during the three years of the 
interregnum had kept the light with such fidelity 
and efficiency as to make it notable even in 
a district in which are some of the best-kept 
light-stations in the world. 

Mrs. Katy Walker is a German by birth, who 
came to America some twenty-three years ago, 
a widow, with a small son. She had not been 
in the country long before she met and married 
Jacob Walker, an assistant keeper of the Sandy 
Hook Light, and, with her little boy, took 
up her home there. From the beginning she 
manifested a deep interest in the lights and 
marked intelligence in the care of them. She 
was of great assistance to her husband in his 
duties. 

Four years after his marriage Mr. Walker 
was transferred to the Robbins Reef Station as 
keeper. Here he died some three years later— 
died alone one night, with no one near him but 
his wife and stepson and baby daughter. 

It is a pathetic story and a heroic one. A 
heavy cold had developed into a fever, followed 
by pneumonia. The bay was choked by ice. 
It was impossible for a doctor to reach the reef 
or for proper remedies to be procured. 

And one night, while a great storm raged, 
making it necessary for his wife to be constantly 
watching the light and cleaning away the frost 
and ice, that it should not fail in its ministry 
of warning and direction, the lighthouse-keeper 


| sessed. Then to her great joy came the tidings 
| that the board had given up its quest of a man 
| for the place, and had duly appointed her to 
| the care of her beloved light. In much content- 
ment of soul she settled down to her life-work. 

Twelve years have passed since then, and 





Phe that day to this Mrs. Walker has never | 
received a reprimand or had a complaint lodged | 


| against her, notwithstanding the fact that her 
| light is under the most constant and critical 
| survey, standing as it does in the roadway of 
| one of the busiest harbors of the world. 

| More than that, her lighthouse has the repu- 
| tation of being the cleanest and best kept of 
jany in the third district, and is probably not 
surpassed in these respects by any in the United 
| States. 

| For about ten years her son Jacob has been 
| assistant keeper; but he is only an assistant. 
| Occasionally he can persuade his mother to allow 
him to relieve her for a portion of her nightly 
watch with the light, but not often, and not 
for long at a time. 

The light is her care and her love. Not one 
night since her husband died has she failed to 
look after the lamps personally, and for weeks 
at a time in bad weather she does not get a 
wink of sleep at night. 

The knowledge of her conscientious faithful- 
ness has gone abroad in the world of sailor-folk, 
and few there are of those who pass up and 
down the bay, by day or by night, without a 
grateful look toward the lonely lighthouse and 
a warm feeling in the heart for the woman 
whom they all call “Katy,” not in undue 
familiarity, but in respectful and affectionate 
regard. ‘‘Robbins Reef Lighthouse’’ it may 
be on official chart and department register, 
but ‘* Katy’s Light’’ it is to warm-hearted Jack, 
and will be, so long as Katy lives to keep it. 
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FRIENDS AND PROMOTERS OF PEACE. 


IN 1794 John Jay, Chief Justice of the 

I United States, negotiated with England 

a treaty which made provision for 

arbitrating certain questions between the two 

countries. Asa result, Jay’s effigy was burned 
in American streets. 

In 1897, a far more comprehensive arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States failed of enactment because it fell four 
votes short of the necessary two-thirds in the 
United States Senate. As a result, disappoint- 
ment in America was almost universal. There 
had been a great change of public opinion in 
a century. Arbitration treaties negotiated by 
Secretary Hay with France and other countries 
at this writing await the Senate’s approval. 

In this very year the American tour of 
the foreign members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and the Thirteenth International Peace 
Congress held in Boston, followed by peace 
meetings in various cities, have given striking 
evidence of the interest in settling international 
disputes by arbitration instead of war. Still 
more recent evidences that the principle has 
been lifted out of the realm of dreams into that 
of action have been found in the prompt 
reference of the Russian outrage upon British 
fishermen to a court of arbitration, and in the 
steps our own authorities have taken toward a 
second international conference at The Hague. 

That the time is ripe for the abolition of war- 
fare, the newspaper reports from Manchuria 
show. In spite of the strict censorship of East- 
ern war news the public gets quite enough of 
it—through description and photography—to 
shudder at the succession of butcheries, and 
to ask itself what possible compensation either 
winning nation can receive for the unprece- 
dented sacrifice. 

But human nature, says the doubting Thomas, 


cannot change. Man always has been, and 
must be, a fighting animal. He likes not only 
to fight, but to watch his neighbors fighting. 
Indeed, as a distinguished American soldier 
and citizen recently said, ‘‘Man is a fighting 
animal to a terrible degree. Sensible men know 
that fighting is foolishness. It is for them to 
impress that conviction on the minds of men.’’ 


A Dream of the Ages. 


HIS is the centennial of the year in 
which Aaron Burr, under a surviving 
4) system for settling private disputes, 
killed Alexander Hamilton. In the century that 
has intervened, Anglo-Saxon civilization has 
practically outgrown the possibility of duels 
between two such men. And in spite of the 
present war, and of the existence of the great 
standing armies of Europe, the chances of war- 
fare between nations of the highest civilization 
have grown steadily less. 

How has the great change of sentiment and 
procedure come about ? 

The dream of converting the weapons of war 
into plowshares and pruning-hooks has been 
the constant vision of philosophers and poets. 
It was Benjamin Franklin—the typical Yankee 
philosopher—who summed the matter up by 
saying that there never was a good war or a 
bad peace. If Franklin said this because he 
was not a soldier, there is the testimony of 
Grant to offset it. 

**Though I have been trained as a soldier,” 
he once said, ‘‘and have participated in many 
battles, there never was a time when, in my 


of preventing the drawing of the sword. 








died. When the morning dawned, a worn-out, | instead of keeping large standing armies as | 


a stone prison in the midst of that sea of ice— | 


Such a court is merely an interesting possi- 
they do in Europe.”’ bility until it is put to practical use. The 

The nineteenth century was the century of | United States government, with that of Mexico, 
organization,—by which many of the best things | has had the distinction of bringing the first case 
have been achieved,—and to the United States |to The Hague Tribunal—the case of the Pious 
belongs the credit of the first organization in | Fund dispute between the neighbor republics. 
the interest of universal peace. | This, like many of the subjects here touched 
passers has already been described in The Com- 
Agencies of Peace. panion. 

It was at the instance of the United States 
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N August of 1815 the first peace society 
} in the world was organized in the parlor 

. of David L. Dodge, a New York 
merchant. Within a dozen years similar organi- 
zations grew up in ten states, from Maine to 
Georgia. Almost simul- 
taneously a correspond- 
ing movement took place 
in England. 

In 1828 these scattered 
American organizations 
were united, through 
the efforts of William 
Ladd, a graduate of 
Harvard and citizen of 
Maine, into the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. Its 
object was ‘‘to diffuse 
light regarding the evils 
of war and the best 
means of effecting its 
abolition.’’ As the work 
of the society took form, 
the names of American 
citizens of the highest 
abilities and ideals be- 
gan to be associated 
with it. 

The first of the inter- 
national peace meetings 
originated with the 
American society in 
1843. Three hundred 
and thirty-seven dele- 
gates met in Exeter 
Hall, London, thirty- 
seven of them from 
America. The second 
great meeting took place 
five years later in Brus- 
sels. In this and in 
the three subsequent annual congresses Elihu 
Burritt, ‘‘the learned blacksmith,’’ and other 
Americans bore an important part. Indeed, 
the proposed system of arbitration went for 
some time in Europe by the name of ‘‘the 
American plan.’’ 

The sixth, seventh and eighth decades of the 
last century, with the Crimean, the American 
Civil and the Franco-Prussian and Russo- 


Turkish wars, marked a period of heavy dis- | 


couragement for the peace-seekers. If their 
theories seemed to practical men more than 
ever visionary, no one could wonder. But 
the peace societies went on persistently with 
their propaganda. Not until 1889, however, 
were the international congresses revived. Be- 
tween that year and the present they have 
been held at London, Rome, Berne, Chicago, 
Antwerp, Budapest, Hamburg, Paris, Glasgow, 
Monaco, Rouen, and in October last, at Boston. 
The congresses have sent back their representa- 
tives freshly fired with enthusiasm, and have 
awakened public sentiment in each community 
where the convention has been held. 

At best, however, such conferences lack the 
sanction of authority, the power to put their 
resolutions into action. If the record of the 
**peace movement’’ had to close with an account 
of the peace congresses, it might be fair to say 
‘* Well, what have they accomplished, afier 
all?’’ But the record does not end here. In 
the years since the revival of the congresses 
many other agencies have been set in motion, 
and many actual achievements have come to 
pass. What are they? 

The most conspicuous of the agencies for 
international peace has been The Hague Con- 
ference, which resulted in the formation of 
The Hague Tribunal. All the world knows 
that the conference was called by the Tsar of 
Russia, partly influenced, it is said, by the 
study of Jean de Bloch’s work on ‘*The Future 
of War.’’ The upshot of Bloch’s argument, 
drawn from a special knowledge of govern- 
mental finance, is that ‘‘future war between 
equal forces will bankrupt both, under modern 
conditions, and decide nothing.’’ 

The Hague Conference, meeting in 1899, 
brought together one hundred delegates, repre- 
senting twenty-six nations. Although it could 
reach no definite conclusions about disarmament, 
it did arrive at some important understandings 
regarding what is called the civilized conduct 
of war, and—more important still—did provide 
for a permanent international court of arbitra- 
tion. 


The Machinery at Work. — 


HIS court is known as The Hague Tri- 
T bunal. It is now made up of sixty-nine | 


judges from the twenty-two countries 
which have entered into the new agreement. 
These judges, living in their own countries, 
merely hold themselves in readiness to try the 


forward to an epoch when a court, recognized by | for recourse to The Hague Tribunal, the use of 
all nations, will settle international differences, | its services to settle their disputes is optional. |In response to this action, Secretary Hay’s 








government that The Hague Tribunal had its 
second conspicuous case—the settlement of the 
claims of ten nations against the republic of 
Venezuela. The very fact that these cases 
have been settled by The Hague Tribunal has 
led to the reference of 
e other international ques- 
tions to the same court. 
The public belief in its 
permanence has recently 
been . strengthened by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
gift of one million tive 
hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a Temple of 
Peace suitable for the 
sittings of so august a 
court. 

Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale has told a story 
illustrating the part that 
is still played by Ameri- 
can public opinion in 
support of ‘‘the Ameri- 
can plan.’’ The late 
Frederick W. Holls, one 
of our representatives at 
The Hague, he said, 
‘was talking with one 
of the foremost diplo- 
mats in the world at a 
very critical moment in 
The Hague Conference, 
and he said to this dip- 
lomat, ‘If your master 
wants to be remembered 
with more contempt 
than Napoleon III, he 
will block this Hague 
business, for the people 
of America mean to see 
|this thing go through, and as your master 
| knows, the people of America are to be the 
|dominant power in forming the opinions of 
| the twentieth century.’ 

**To which the foreign diplomat replied : 

***The people of America! What do you 
know about the people of America? Every 
| delegate at The Hague receives instructions 
\from his foreign department once a fortnight ; 
you receive yours. What do you know about 
the American people ?’ 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 


**Show it to your Man.’’ 


| 
age PIN CEa fortnight !’ said Holls. ‘Here 
0) is what I got this nrorning; let me 
open my mail.’ And he opened 
message Number 1, a telegraphic despatch of 
thirty-one words from thirty-one Baptist minis- 
ters in a county that you and I never heard of 
lin the State of Washington, instructing him 
what he was to say to the Emperor of Germany 
and the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
England about this treaty. ° 

***You have been in America, count,’ said 
Holls. ‘You know what a meeting of Baptist 
ministers is. These men have met together out 
| there in Washington, and each one of them has 
| chipped in his dollar bill that that despatch 
| might arrive here this morning, and I have it 

here now.’ 
| “The man said, ‘Might I have a copy of 
| that ?’ 

** * Have this,’ said Holls. 
man if you want to.’ ”’ 

Nor was this by any means the only instance 
| of what Doctor Hale called ‘‘the real public 
opinion of the real people of this country.’’ 

Another important agency for the furtherance 
of peaceful methods is the Interparliamentary 
| Union. The object of this organization is to 
associate all the members of national legislatures 

who are willing to commit themselves to in- 
| creasing the practice of arbitration between 
| nations. The union was founded in 1888, when 
| thirty members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and ten members of the British Par- 
| liament met in a Parisian restaurant to discuss 
a proposed arbitration treaty for France, Eng- 
land and the United States. From that time 
to the present the organization has grown, till 
| now it has over two thousand members. 

In January of this year a group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was organized in our own 
national Congress. Forty-three members were 
secured at once, and since then more than a 
hundred other Senators and Representatives 
have expressed their desire to join the body. 
The membership in the Chamber of Deputies of 
France now numbers about two hundred. 

In September of this year the Interparlia- 
mentary Union had its annual meeting at St. 
Louis. The delegates from fifteen parliaments 
were guests of the nation— by virtue of an 
|appropriation of fifty thousand dollars by 
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opinion, some way could not have been found | cases to which they may be called. Until two | Congress for their entertainment. They for- 
I look | nations frame an arbitration treaty providing | mally requested the President of the United 


States to call a second conference at The Hague. 


—— 
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instructions to our representatives abroad to 
ascertain the attitude of foreign governments 
toward a second conference were issued. 

Other public bodies made up of practical men 
—notably the International Law Association 
with its membership of four hundred publicists 
and jurists—are recognizing and promoting the 
great possibilities of arbitration. Of what may 
be called the private influences making for peace, 
one of the most important is the annual award 
of forty thousand dollars from the Nobel Fund 
to the man who in the year past ‘‘shall have 
done the most or the best work for the fraternity 
of nations, the suppression or reduction of 
standing armies, and the formation and propa- 
gation of peace congresses.’’ 

Nobel, as Companion reade® will remem- 
ber, was a Swedish manufacturer of powerful 
explosives—a man whose work in the world 
helped to bring about the very conditions 
on which Bloch founded his showing forth 
of the futility of modern warfare. It is an 
interesting fact that the administrators of the 
fund awarded the prize this year to Mr. W. R. 
Cremer, the founder of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 


The Christ of the Andes. 


f ite appears, then, that there is an abun- 


dance of machinery for applying the 

i] principles of arbitration. The extent 

to which the principles have been made effective 

may be seen in the long list of arbitration trea- 

ties—usually with a provision for reference to 

The Hague Tribunal—recently negotiated by 
the governments of Europe with one another. 

The most notable of these is the treaty 
between England and France, the two nations 
whose historic antipathy has drenched so many 
battle-fields with blood. 

The significant and typical thing about this 
treaty—which, like the others, does not aim at 
precluding all possibilities of war—is that it 
has resulted from the active sentiment of all 
the important boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce in the two countries. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-five of these bodies passed 
resolutions favoring such a treaty, and the 
governments responded to their demand. 

It is to the western hemisphere, however, 
that we must look for the fullest embodiment 
of the arbitration idea. The following summa- 
rized account of what has been done, is taken 
from the American Peace Society’s exhibit at 
the St. Louis Fair: 

‘In 1900 Argentina and Chile were on the 
verge of war over territorial boundary disputes ; 
but a revulsion of feeling, originating in the 
noble protest of an eloquent bishop in Argen- 
tina, led to an agreement to arbitrate their 
difficulties. Since the arbitration, which satis- 
tied both countries, both have begun disarma- 
ment. 

‘*Chile has turned an arsenal into a trade- 
school, is teaching science more than military 
tactics to her cadets, and has already spent in 
good roads ten million dollars received from the 
sale of war-ships. In March, 1904, upon a 
mountain pass on the lofty Andes boundary- 
line, there was erected.a colossal bronze statue 
of Christ, as a memorial of the compact of 
perpetual peace between these nations, and as 
a better guardian for the border than a cordon 
of fortresses.’’ 

In so brief a survey of so vast a subject it is 
possible only to suggest the impetus the move- 
ment has achieved. At least it will appear 
that the excuses and possible occasions for war 
have been definitely diminished. The chief 
present hopes of the friends of peace are for 
arbitration treaties between all nations, with 
clear provisions for referring all disputes to a 
recognized court like The Hague Tribunal; and 
for a stated international congress, which shall 
begin with mere advisory powers and gradually 
evolve a binding code of international law. 


Crusaders of the Future. 


SY] PELL farther in the future lie the hopes 
S) of gradual proportionate disarmament, 
and the development of some system of 
international policing which shall render super- 
fluous all military and naval establishments 
beyond the needs of preserving internal peace. 

All this may be remote, but it will come 
when a strong public sentiment, exerting pres- 
sure upon legislatures, demands it. To waken 
this sentiment—not to deal with any single war 
—is the purpose of peace congresses and peace 
societies, which are said already to have an 
active constituency of one hundred thousand 
persons. 

Among the wisest words spoken at the recent 
Peace Congress was the advice, ‘‘Seize every 
pretext, however small, for arbitration methods, 
and multiply the precedents.’’ The prece- 
dents are rapidly forming. As they multiply it 
will be natural for government after government 
to follow them. Practical men look first for 
precedents, and the surest sign of promise in 
the peace crusade is the growing enrolment 
of practical legislators and men of affairs under 
its banner. 

The crusades of old were warlike expeditions. 
The crusaders went out to defend the Prince 
of Peace with their swords. In the growth of 
true religion it is now seen that this Prince is 
best served in the fulfilment of His own spirit. 














What that spirit was and is, found utterance 
in the imperishable message of the Christmas 
angels who announced His coming, and with 
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T Ardroe , Sta 
Farm lived ee 
the Widow 


Morrogh with her 
son Jim and his 
Aunt Kate. Every 
evening Kate covered up with old sacks or 
inverted creels the drowsy, roosting cocks, lest 
they should disturb her sister-in-law the next 
morning by untimely crows, a precaution which, 
as Mrs. Morrogh was not an invalid, proved her 
to be otherwise a person of much importance in 
the household. 

How she had become so did not appear plain. 
It was certainly not by industrious and ener- 
getic habits, for Kate and Jim did all the 
work, without either help or counsel from her. 

When times were busiest she lent no hand; 
when difficulties looked most puzzling she 
offered no suggestion. Her idle days were 
spent by the hearth in cold weather, and in 
warm at the little parlor window, which looks 
down the Ballydrum Road. 

Neighbors passing by saw day after day her 
white cap and a bit of her gray and lilac shawl 
glimpsing through the muslin blind; where- 
upon Mrs. O’Doherty, a gaunt, stirring old 
woman, once remarked that it would be ‘‘a 
charity if the other two stuck her up in their 
pitaty patch to scare the crows, the way they’d 
have her doin’ somethin’ besides sittin’ wid 
her hands before her.’’ 

But they never did. All: her expeditions 
out-of-doors were to chapel on Sundays and 
holidays. 

At night she slept on the only feather bed, 
beneath the thickest blanket or the best patch- 
work quilt. And every now and then she had 
a dream. The reason why this is worth men- 
tioning,may be gathered from a conversation 
between Jim and his Aunt Kate one March 
morning at breakfast in the kitchen. Mrs. 
Morrogh had hers in bed. 

‘* You wasn’t thinkin’ to be at the fair 
to-day ?”? said Kate Morrogh, who had tilled 
so many crops and carried so many turf creels, 
besides cooking and cleaning and contriving, 
that she looked weather-beaten and care-worn 
beyond her twoscore years. Jim was but half 
as old, and had still a youthful, although often 
anxious, countenance. He gazed fixedly at his 
plate of stirabout as he answered, ‘‘ Well, now, 
I had a notion of takin’ in the strawberry calf.’’ 

**You’d the notion of a great fool, then,’’ said 
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|her, and she none too well plased wid it, after 
|all. She’s apt to be takin’ notions about the 
| color of the umbrella or the handle. I’ve seen 
| a dale of diff’rint handles on them in Sweeney’s 





it the coming of ‘‘peace on earth, good-will | 
to men.’’ This is a message with which | 
bullets and bayonets have nothing to do. | 
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shape or pattron had | 
a right to be on it, | 
till me heart was) 
scalded lookin’ for | 
the one would satisfy 





shop-window—real expinsive-looking ones some 
was. But this mornin’ an umbrella’s all she’s 
talkin’ about, and any kind of a one ’ud con- 
tint her.’’ 

‘*Where’s me poor father’s ould one, then, 
that’s leanin’ up behind the door there?’’ 
Kate suggested, desperately. 

“She says it’s only a skeleton bewitched 
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“ AFTER ME COME A FLURRY OF WIND, AND 
CAUGHT A GRIP OF THE UMBRELLA.” 











a little uneasy; and then she said with reas- 
suring confidence : 

“‘Och, woman alive, don’t be talkin’ foolish! 
He’s done no such a thing, you may depind. 
Sure, I’m just after bakin’ the bit of griddle- 
bread for his supper. What ’ud ail him not to 
be back directly now ?’’ 

If she had but known, what ailed him was 
this: Jim had regretfully sold the strawberry 
ealf, ‘‘not too badly, considerin’,’’ and had 
then repaired to Sweeney’s shop, on Main 
Street, where, after a protracted scrutiny of 
the wares displayed in the wide window, he 
had effected a purchase, which made a large 
hole in one of his two grimy little pound notes. 

That was a pity, of course, but how else 
could anybody expect to acquire what the 
young lady at Sweeney’s described as ‘‘an 
exceedingly superior article, with a guaranteed 
paragon frame’’ ? 

On the whole, he was well pleased with his 
bargain, so much so that when, on his muddy 
tramp home, he had reached Carriglas cross- 
roads, he stopped to refresh himself by taking 
another look at the extremely ornamental handle. 
Long rays were just striking down through the 
young fir grove, whose straight, fine stems are 

strung in the hollow between two up-sloping 
fields, and under the red light, that carved 
knob and spray of silvery shamrocks and 
flowing silken tassel seemed to him more 
beautiful than ever. 

He could not refrain from slipping the 
slim furled umbrella half out of its shiny 
American cloth case, to survey its sym- 
metrical green folds. 

‘*She’ll be in a great admiration of it, 
the crathur,’’ he said to himself, as he 
carefully pulled the case on again. 

It is not a prudent thing to stand in 
the middle of four roads, intent on safely 
tying up a precious parcel; and so Jim 
learned from a teacher whose terms are 
high and methods rough. For suddenly 
out of the winding left-hand lane bounced 
one of Andrew Gill’s biggest farm horses, 
running away with an empty cart. 

An obstruction so trivial as Jim hardly 
checked the ponderous gallopade, and when 
the great shaggy feet and grinding wheels 
had plunged by, it would have been in no 
way surprising if he had really lain, as 
the people who picked him up unanimously 
declared, ‘‘ Kilt entirely and all knocked to 
bits !’’ 

In fact, however, he had escaped with 
injuries which the doctors at Ballydrum 
Infirmary, whither he was conveyed in 
Behan’s mule cart, did not think likely to 
prove fatal. 

No expert opinion was needed upon the 
ease of the wrecked umbrella, which lay 
crushed into the mire beside him. With 


his aunt, ‘‘for it’s twice the price we’ll get if | that it is, and she wouldn’t be seen settin’ fut | splintered stick, twisted frame and tattered 
we hold on to her for a bit, till the grass is outside the door wid it; and sure, the cover’s | cover, its plight was clearly hopeless, and its 
grown and people are wantin’ the likes of her | hangin’ in flitterjigs entirely,’’ said Jim. ‘‘So wretched remains eventually became the play- 


to put on theirs.’’ 


“Och, but you see, herself was tellin’ me| Micky Walsh mightn’t make me too bad an 
this mornin’, she’s dreamin’ this good while | offer for her, if he’s in it. He had a great 
| wish for her mother, that I know.’’ 


back,’’ said Jim. 
‘‘Dreamin’? Ochone, don’t be sayin’ so, 
this day of the year, wid the pitaties and 





“ RAININ’ IN SLUICES ON YOUR GOOD BONNET.” 


everythin’ run out, and nothin’ comin’ in,’’ 
said Kate. 

‘*Dreamin’ she is,’’ said Jim. ‘‘So she was 
sayin’ just now, and I bringin’ her the cup of 
tay.”’ 

‘sAnd what at all might it be this time?’’ 
said Kate. 

“Och, an umbrella,’’ said Jim. 

**T hope she’s well,’’ said Kate. Jim said 
nothing. ‘‘I hope she’ll be gettin’ her health 
finely till then,’’ Kate said again. ‘‘Musha, 
cock her up!’’ 

“It’s only worse we’d make it wid puttin’ 
her off,’’ Jim said, in an experienced tone. 
*“*Do you mind last year, when she was 
dreamin’ of a new taypot? Every day we 








I was thinkin’ I’d better be drivin’ in the calf. 


Toward sunset that evening, when shadows 
stretched their longest and embers of light in 
the west burned behind bars of iron- 
gray cloud, Mrs. Morrogh’s head 
disappeared from the parlor window, 
and was to be seen at the front door, 
which commanded a better view of 
the road. As she stood watching, a 
brisk little breeze made her cap frills 
fiap on her light-brown hair and 
fluttered stray locks across her light 
blue eyes and freshened up the faded 
pink in her plump face, which was 
just now crumpling itself into more 
peevish puckers every minute; for 
she had calculated that Jim might 
easily be home by four o’clock, and 
here it was close on six, without a 
sign of him. 

‘*What was delaying him at all?” 
she had wondered several times to 





Kate, who had little leisure to look | 
out; and Kate replied : 

“*Ah, sure, you couldn’t tell but it | 
might ha’ been a very late fair; or | 
maybe he had somethin’ to be doin’ 
afterwards up in the town.’’ 

This was the most direct reference 
that she could make to Jim’s real 
business in Ballydrum. 

On such occasions it was not the 
etiquette at Ardroe Farm to recog- 
nize any connection between Mrs. 
Morrogh’s dream and Jim’s purchase. On 
the contrary, she always declared herself unable 


| to imagine what had put the notion into his 


head. 

Still, even the vague allusion to the coming 
umbrella was pleasant, and at first made her 
resume her lookout contentedly. But as time 
went on, it failed to soothe, and she shook 
her head at it with mournful irritation, and 
said she supposed the fact of the matter was 
he had gone off to amuse himself with the 





other lads, and would spend every penny he 


thing of some little Dalys from the nearest 
cabin. 

An exaggerated version of the bad news 
reached Ardroe soon after dark, and brought 
Jim’s mother and aunt post-haste to the infir- 
mary, in a despair out of which they could 
with difficulty be persuaded. 

Their relief at finding him still alive was 
very soon lost in a deepening anxiety. Jim 
had somehow got a chill, pneumonia set in, 
and presently the most cheerful of the nurses 
could say nothing more encouraging than that 
if he took a turn the right way within the next 
couple of days or so, he might get over it yet. 

Unhappily, Jim seemed to be turning in 
quite the wrong direction, and moreover every- 
body said that he was not giving himself a 
chance with the way he kept on fretting over 
something. 

This was true enough, and very plainly 
appeared the reason of his fretting. It had 
been impossible to hide from him the destruc- 
tion of the new umbrella. ‘‘Sure, didn’t I feel 
the stem of it snap under me in two halves, 
and I comin’ down?’’ he said himself. 

And as his fever rose, the loss loomed with 
fantastic bulk upon his imagination. The 
thought of his mother’s disappointment con- 
tinually possessed him, and was the theme of 
the rambling talk, in which he persisted with 
painful effort. Vainly did Mrs. Morrogh pro- 
test it ‘‘wasn’t a thraneen of matter about the 
umbrella; sorra a bit of her wanted one at all.’’ 
Jim went on lamenting hoarsely, between 
coughs and gasps, that she had set her heart 
on one altogether. 

‘*Dreamin’ of it on and off this long while 
back, she was tellin’ me; and how at all am I 
to save the price of another, even supposin’ | 
get out and about again to-morra, to look after 
everythin’ that’s goin’ to wrack and ruin, wid 
nobody unless Aunt Kate trapesin’ around ?’’ 

‘*T might as well ha’ bid him go and destroy 
himself as ha’ talked that trash to him about 
dreams and umbrellas. And now he won’t 
mind a word I say, no more than if I was the 
wind keenin’,’’ Mrs. Morrogh said, with re- 
morseful bitterness, one evening, when she and 
her sister-in-law were trudging home from a 


had in the world, and not be home till all | visit to the infirmary. 


hours of the night. 


And Kate replied, ‘‘Sure, there’s no use now 


To these conjectures Kate, with secret indig- | in lettin’ on you don’t want an umbrella, when 


nation, turned ‘‘a bothered ear,’’ until, when | 


well he knows it’s just to pacify him, for what 


were delayin’, she was thinkin’ of some other | dusk brought no sight of Jim, she herself grew | other raison would set you agin havin’ one?”’ 
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‘*T hate the thought of it,’’ said Mrs. Morrogh, 
‘‘and me heart’s sick tryin’ to tell him so.’’ 

But on the next morning, when they were 
back again in the whitewashed hospital ward, 
by the bed that was the center of all their hope 
“and fear, she endeavored once more to gain 
Jim’s attention. He was tossing about weakly 
and restlessly, and wondering whether he would 
get the price of an umbrella for the old hayrick, 
if he could carry it in to market anyhow. He 
misdoubted he ever would, and there was his 
mother, ‘ ‘sittin’ in the window, lookin’ out for 
him to be bringin’ it home.’’ 

‘*See me here, Jim avic,’’ Mrs. Morrogh said, 
capturing and holding fast a hot, feeble hand. 
‘‘Just listen till I tell you the quare things I 
was dreamin’ last night.’’ 

‘Och wirra!’’ Kate said to herself, standing 
by. ‘‘Is it tormentin’ the poor lad she’d be 
now wid her ould dreams? I wouldn’t ha’ 
thought she’d have the heart to go do it.’’ 

‘‘Sure, now, Jimmy,” said his mother, ‘‘it’s 
dreamin’ I was, I was walkin’ along the rvad 
to chapel, under the great teems of rain, and 
houldin’ up the grandest new green umbrella 
ever you laid eyes on. Fine it was entirely, and 
an iligant body I was consaitin’ meself, goodness 
forgive me. But if 1 was, Jimmy, the very 
minyit I turned into the straight bit of road 
along by the lough, after me come a flurry of 
wind and caught a grip of the umbrella that 
nearly wranched the arm off of me shoulder, 
and had the two of us whirled over to the 
water’s edge before [ could tell what had hap- 
pint me. Bedad, I might as aisy ha’ been 
contendin’ wid a mad bullock as tryin’ to 
control it, and head foremost into twelve feet 
of deep water ’twould ha’ dragged me, if it 
wasn’t only that just that instiant of time, out 
of me sleep I woke, all of a could tremble! 
So, Jim, alanna, isn’t it the real good luck 
that I’m ownin’ ne’er such a thing whatever? 
After that dream I wouldn’t set foot outside 
the door wid an umbrella in me hand for all 
the money in Ireland. For you never could 
tell when a blast of wind mightn’t set it tuggin’ 
you off your standin’, and landin’ you in 
the middle of the dear knows what sort of 
destruction. Och, it’s no opinion I have of 
umbrellas !”” 

**?Teed, then, that would ha’ been the bad 
job—to be drowndin’ you!”’ said Jim. ‘“‘It’s 
lonesome I’d be, missin’ you out of the window. 
But if it’s frightened you are of umbrellas, 
I’ve no call to be troublin’ meself thinkin’ how 
I can’t conthrive you e’er a one.”’ 

**Sorra a bit, avourneen,’’ said Mrs. Morrogh. 

We cannot, of course, be certain that it was 
the result of this communication, but undoubt- 
edly Jim did very soon afterward fall into a 
quiet sleep, from which he awoke with his 
face set toward recovery. His progress went 
on so steadily and swiftly that before many 
days had passed he was at home again, sitting 
by the kitchen fire, hungry and rather fractious, 
as convalescents are wont*to be, and daily 
gathering up strength to grapple with the spring 
work, which had fallen into sad arrears during 
his illness. 

He often thought regretfully of the strawberry 
calf, the sale of which had proved worse than 
useless, and he sometimes said to himself that 
he was afraid his mother need not have ever 
another dream this good while yet, for any- 
thing he would be able to get her. Some of 
the Morroghs’ neighbors recommended them to 
claim compensation for Jim’s mishap from 
Andrew Gill, who had the reputation of being 
as rich as a Jew and as mean as dirt. But 
others believed nothing would come of it, 
because of the way in which Jim had been 
“‘moonin’ about and not mindin’ what he was 
doin’ ’’ at the time of the accident. And as 
the predominant opinion was that ‘‘ every 
penny you got at law cost you a shilling,’’ no 
steps were taken in the matter. 

One April morning, when Kate Morrogh 
was alone in the kitchen, waiting for the others 
‘*to come and ait their breakfasts, before they 
had the stirabout destroyed on her,’”’? which is 
a somewhat temper-trying occupation, she 
heard calls from without, and going to the 
door, saw Mr. Gill himself, sitting at the gate 
on his side car. 

Kate was a person of strong opinions, which 
her circumstances seldom allowed her to express 
with freedom and effect, but this interview 
seemed to give her an opportunity. Her greet- 
ing to Mr. Gill was therefore voluble and 
vituperative, professing amazement that he 
should have the face on him to drive by their 
house, let alone draw up his old bag-o’-bones 
of a garron at their gate, and he after as good 
as doing murder on her poor nephew with his 
ungovernable brutes running wild on the public 
roads, and not offering so much as a penny out 
of his pocket. 

But it takes at least two to make an audi- 
ence, and Mr. Gill was not apparently inclined 
to be one of them, for he hastily handed lier a 
blue envelope, saying: 

“‘Ah, whist, ma’am, and bring that in to 
young Morrogh. I’ll call again for the balance 
of your oration the first time I’ve no chance to 
be hearin’ an ould hin crawkin’ anywheres 
more convenient to me own place. Come on 
out of that, Jetty !’’ : 

And when the envelope was opened it con- 
tained nothing less than a five-pound note. 

In the course of that same week Jim paid 
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another visit to Ballydrum, and this time | over your head? ‘Bedad, it’s the oncommon | the express at quarter past seven. 
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Now we’re 


returned without misadventure. His mother blast of wind ’ud take me off e’er a one of me | under the Kensington Drive. Here we tunneled 


and his aunt, who hurried in from the yard to | 
welcome him, found him rapidly unpacking | 
something, which he stowed away behind the | 
dresser. 

But in reply to their questions about his 
doings, he began to relate what seemed a quite 
irrelevant story. 

**T didn’t tell you the quare dream 1 was | 
dreamin’ last night,’’ he said. ‘‘Comin’ out | 
of chapel, I seen you and Aunt Kate, and it 
rainin’ in sluices on your good bonnet. So 
says you to her, ‘Afraid of me life I am,’ says 
you, ‘to be houldin’ up me new umbrella here, 
for fear the wind ’ud take me off of me two} 
feet, and have me drownded in the deep water,’ | 
says you. And wid that, what does meself | 





but snaps it out of your hand and whirls it up 
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feet,’ says I. ‘And what’s to hinder me,’ says 
I, ‘of carryin’ it for you every wet day of your 
life?’ This-a-way,’’ and Jim seized and 


| expanded a fine, brand-new umbrella, with a | through here in less than half an hour. 


hurry that swept off the shelf a candlestick 
which fell clattering to the floor, where it would 
have succufnbed to its injuries had not its 
material been tin. 

‘Och, Jim, avic, but you’ re the great rogue!’’ 
his mother said, eestatically. 

“Sure, you were havin’ ne’er a dream this 
long while,’’ said Jim, ‘‘so I thought to make 
shift wid a one meself.’’ 

**T wonder now would it be any use if J tried 
a bit of a dream ?’’ Kate said, standing a little 
aloof, and looking at them with a sort of half- 
envious glee. 
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NE morning in October Harry 

Sanders, for seven months a 

reporter on the Daily Enter- 
prise, was sent to write up the new 
city water-works for the next day’s 
edition, so that the subscribers, enjoy- 
ing the first glasses of the fresh supply 
at their breakfast-tables, might at the 
same time read how that supply had 
been brought to them. 

A letter from the managing editor 
admitted him inside the grille at the 
water company’s office, and secured 
him an introduction to George Atter- 
bury, the supervising engineer. 

Although barely forty, Atterbury 
was one of the leading water-works 
experts in the country. He was well 
built and athletic. His duties, being 
largely out-of-doors, kept him strong 
and healthy. When the reporter asked 
him for a half-hour, he consulted his 
note-book. 

‘*T haven’t time to talk now,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but perhaps a little later I can do 
better still. ‘The first part of the eve- 
ning I’m going to inspect a piece of 
the main line above Waterford station. 
How would you like to tramp with me 
through a half-mile of pipe? The gate 
at the lake will be lifted at seven, but 
we’ll have a full hour before the water 
is due at the station. After we get 
back I’ll be at your service until eight 
thirty ; then I have an engagement.’’ 

Sanders welcomed the novelty of an 
underground interview with Atterbury. 
It would make good ‘‘copy.’’ 

Accordingly, at half past five that 
afternoon, just as the first drops of a southeast 
storm were falling, the newspaper man joined | 
the engineer on an outward-bound electric car. 
After riding thirty minutes, they got off, and | 
took a wood-path for the Waterford station, 
two miles away across country. 

As they passed through a thick growth of 
young birches, a projecting branch caught in | 
Atterbury’s watch-chain, wrenching his watch | 
violently from his pocket. He rescued it, and | 
held it up to his ear. 

‘“‘Hasn’t jarred ita bit,’’ said he. ‘‘It’s going | 
all right. Ticking away as steady as a clock. | 
You couldn’t hurt that watch if you threw it | 
from the top of the Washington Monument. I | 
dropped it face down once, and smashed the | 
erystal to flinders; but it went on keeping time 
without varying a second.’’ 

The path now brought them to a deep, swollen 
brook. As the crossing-plank had been washed 
away, they spent some time in finding a place 
shallow enough to ford. Once on the other 
side, they made quick progress, and soon the 
light from the station window appeared ahead. 
By this time the rain was coming down in 
good earnest; and Sanders rejoiced that shelter 
was near. 

Before opening the door, Atterbury pulled 
out his watch, drew an electric lantern from 
his inner pocket and flashed the light upon 
the dial. The hands were together at twenty- 
seven minutes to seven. 

‘‘T’ve telephoned the lake to turn the water 
on at seven sharp, unless they hear from me to 
the contrary,” said he. ‘‘I’m sure everything 
is all right, for Connors told me it was, and 
I’ve found every inch of the other eighteen 
miles just as he said it would be.’’ 

The two entered the station. After exchanging 
a few words with the Swedish watchman, 
Atterbury informed him that he was going 
down into the pipe on a short tour of inspection. 

**Water turned on at seven, sir,’’ said the 
station man. 

“I know it,’’ replied the engineer. 
be out by that time.’’ 

The Swede lifted the round iron cover of a 
manhole in the center of the floor and dropped | 
a short rope ladder through the opening. Atter- | 
bury descended first, disappearing into the | 
gloom. Almost instantly, however, the bright | 
light of his electric lantern shone below. Sanders | 
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|everything was deathly still. 
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HE WENT UP LIKE A PRACTISED ATHLETE. 


climbed down after him, and found himself in 
a circular brick tunnel, about six feet high. 
Atterbury tramped off to the west, talking as 
he went. 

It was cool and damp in the gigantic conduit. 
Water hung in drops upon the bricks overhead 
and trickled down the walls. Outside, Sanders 
knew that it must be raining heavily, yet no 
sound of the downpour reached them. Except 
for their voices and the scuffling of their feet, 


experience for the reporter; and he tried to 
memorize the descriptive phrases suggested by 
his surroundings. 

Atterbury shot back abrupt sentences as he 
walked briskly on, flashing his electric lantern 
on the nicely fitted joints. 

“Yes,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘it isan Al job! Six 
feet in diameter, lined with best red brick, set 
in a backing of concrete reénforced with metal. 
Connors’ men have been in our employ a good 
many years, but I never saw them do a prettier 
piece of work than this. That’s what it means 
to have experts. Every man a specialist in his 
line; that’s my motto. No matter if it’s only 
shoveling sand or digging with a pick.’’ 

His words came back in hollow, rumbling 
echoes to the Swede in the station. He inferred 
that Atterbury knew his own business best, 
and that he was simply going a short distance 
in the pipe. Nevertheless, he began to feel 
uneasy as the minutes passed, and still the two 
did not appear. He put his head down and 
listened. Far away he heard the murmur of 
their voices. 

The stillness impressed the two men as they 
walked on. 

‘*It may be a hundred years before another 
man’s foot will tread these bricks,’’ said Atter- 
bury, musingly. ‘*‘We had to work night and 
day to finish the job on time. My company 
would have been obliged to forfeit five hundred 
dollars for every twenty-four hours it was 
incomplete after twelve o’ clock to-night.’’ 

He became silent. The pipe, which up to 
this point had been perfectly straight, here 
curved sharply to the left. The two rounded 
the turn, and Atterbury began talking again. 

**This curve runs under Arlington Meadows. 
Here’s where we cross the B. & N. road- 
bed. Hear that rumble! Train passing over- 
head. Must bea special. Next regular train is 


It was a novel | 


| right below General Smith’s house. The water’!! 
run here at the rate of ten milesan hour. Think 
of it! ‘Thousands of gallons a minute piling 
Quiet 
|enough now. Unhealthy place to be in then. 

‘*Hark! What’s that?’’ suddenly exclaimed 
| the engineer, his voice rising almost to a shriek 
as he turned sharply on the reporter. 

His practised ear had caught a distant mur- 
mur. Sanders listened, and heard it, too. From 
far up the pipe echoed a low, swelling sound, 
half-way between the rumble of a train and the 
monotone of the surf on a sandy beach. 

Louder and louder it came, gathering in 
volume. The two looked at each other with 
startled faces. Atterbury’s cheeks grew pale. 
He snatched his watch from his pocket, and 
flashing the lamp-bulb on the crystal, inspected 
it closely. A cry of alarm broke from his lips. 
The hands were still together at twenty-seven 
minutes to seven! 

How long had it been since the watch stopped ? 
At seven the gate at the lake was to have been 
| lifted. Atterbury faced Sanders suddenly. 
“Good heavens, man!’’ he cried. ‘‘The 
water’s not more than a mile or so away, and 
coming down like a race-horse! We’ve got to 
run for our lives! If we’re not out of 
this pipe in less than five minutes, 
they’ll be fishing our bodies from the 
city reservoir early to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ 

No further words were spoken be- 
tween the two imperiled men. They 
raced at the top of their speed toward 
the open manhole in the station a half- 
mile back. 

The bricks beneath their feet were 
slippery. The air was close, and both 
were soon panting. But it would not 
do to stop. It was a far different 
progress from their leisurely walk a 
few minutes before. 

Al-r-r-r-r! Sound carried far 
through that narrow pipe. As the 
engineer ran, he could trace in his 
mind the course of the flood from the 
time the water-gate at the lake was 
opened. He seemed to see its first 
yeasty, bubbling onrush into the black 
tunnel that had been two years pre- 
paring for its reception. He could see 
it foaming down the long grade through 
Litchman’s Valley, and then swerving 
to the left to parallel the course of the 
river for three miles, until it swung 
back again, dove under Eyebright Hill, 
and came surging on beneath the 
meadows of Charing till it was nearly 
upon them. He seemed to see its 
spumy front, springing out of the 
darkness like a raging wild beast. 

Nearer came the water. Louder grew 
the roar. It rang in their ears like the 
voice of doom. There was no hope, no 
merey. The pipe shut them in with 
its smooth, pitiless bricks. The engineer’s face 
was ghastly. He panted as he ran. 

Sanders’ foot slipped. Down he went in a 
sprawling heap, carried along for a short dis- 
tance by his own impetus. The engineer 
stopped. In an instant his arms were under 
those of the reporter, and he helped him to his 
feet. 

“Don’t do that again !’’ he shouted, hoarsely. 
Again they ran on. 

And now it was Atterbury’s turn. 
|and shot heavily forward. Sanders went into 
him full tilt, and was likewise capsized. The 
electric lamp was broken and extinguished by 
the catastrophe. Instantly the reporter was on 
his feet, ready torunon. But before he started 
he waited for the engineer. He could not see 
him in the darkness; but, even above the deep- 
ening sound of the flood, he heard a faint groan. 
He groped back and touched a heap of clothing. 
A wrenched tendon had made it impossible for 
the engineer to stand upright unaided. Both 
realized what that might mean. Atterbury 
shouted, ‘‘Go on! Never mind me!’’ 

But Sanders picked him up in his strong arms, 
and half-carried, half-dragged him rapidly along 
the pipe. Ahead a faint light glimmered through 
the open manhole. Close behind burst the 
increasing roar of the torrent. Could the reporter 
make the distance in time? 

The rope ladder dangled in the opening. 
Above, the pallid face of the Swede looked 
down. Sanders dragged Atterbury to the foot 
of the ladder. The engineer’s hands clinched 
the rounds, and he went up like a practised 
athlete, barely touching his injured foot. 

It was Sanders’ turn now. Had he waited 
too long? There was no time to trifle with 
the rounds of hemp. Up he sprang, and caught 
the edge of the manhole with his fingers. 

As he leaped he had a glimpse of a confused 
turmoil of water, a foamy torrent shooting out 
of the blackness to overwhelm him. Something 
caught at his feet with a rush and roar and 
dragged them irresistibly down. But the Swede 
and Atterbury seized him by the wrists and 
swung him up through the opening; and in a 
second he was lying on the floor above, trying 
to recover his breath, while the station man 
slammed down the cover of the manhole, and 
screwed it on to keep out the flood that threat- 
ened to burst through. 








He slipped 
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“MOTHER” BICKERDYKE'S MONUMENT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


f ten billion dollars on deposit in the savings- 
banks of the world, nearly a third is in 
the banks of the United States. How much 
of it is yours? pes 
harity is symbolically represented in the 
figure of a benevolent man giving alms to 
the beggar who clutches at his skirts. Scientific 
charity approves the spirit of the picture, but 
not the scene it presents. Recently the secretary 
of the London Mendicity Society, Sir Eric 
Buchanan, said that he had never known a 
deserving case of street-begging. 
id it ever occur to you, gentle reader, that 
‘‘our most cherished beliefs’’ are frequently 
like the preserves which the good housewife 
puts up in the autumn and then hides away on 
a shelf? ‘There they stay in seclusion, awaiting 
an occasion of sufficient importance for bringing 
them out. But how consoling it is to know that 
they are there, ‘ready for use if need be! 
ne touch of snow seems to make the whole 
world kin. The other day the King of 
Portugal, who has been visiting England, was 
moved by the witchery of a snow-storm to 
engage in a game of snowball with his ambas- 
sador to Great Britain and the ladies and 
gentlemen of his suite. A crowd of ‘‘common 
people’ watched the sport with delight. 


joer high prices of the great farm prod- 
ucts, notably cotton and wheat, suggest 
that too many people have rushed into the 
cities, and have not left enough to till the soil. 
At all events, the law of supply and demand is 
now offering a much larger reward for the 
yield of the farms, by comparison with past 
standards, than for the products of the factory. 

ecretary Hay is nearing the close of his 

second period of standing next in line to 
the presidency. When Garret A. Hobart died, 
in 1899, Mr. Hay became—so far as the suc- 
cession was concerned—a Vice-President, and 
remained so until the formal inauguration of 
Mr. Roosevelt to that office on March 4, 1901. 
When Mr. Roosevelt became President, Mr. 
Ilay stood next in line, a place of responsibility 
from which Mr. Fairbanks will relieve him 
in March. 


iy many of the Western States grows a weed 
called loco, which has immortalized itself in 
American slang because of its power of crazing 
animals which eat it. Now the Department of 
Agriculture has begun an investigation of it, 
with the determination that, if the weed is as 
bad as it is said to be, it shall be exterminated. 
The department may eradicate the weed, but it 
cannot suppress its name, for the transitive verb 
“‘loco’’ has been admitted to the dictionaries, 
and ‘‘locoed’’ is good American for ‘‘erazy.’’ 
B» English weekly paper reports the case of an 
army officer who, while stationed for two 
years at Cairo, did not take the trouble to go 
out and look at the Pyramids, because, as he 
explained, ‘‘What with polo and parties and 
bridge and cricket, I never had a, minute to 
myself.’’ Foolish? Surely. Yet the thoughtful 
reader will not receive it with scorn and laugh- 
ter. He knows that nothing he did during 
1904 will be likely to cause him so much annoy- 
ance in the future as the things he left undone 
—for equally frivolous reasons. 
ages Turkish officers at Angora, Trebizond 
and Ordu have been interfering with the 
agents of the American Bible Society at those 
places, have seized the Bibles, and forbidden the 
sale of the books. When the American minister 
protested against this violation of the agreement 
not to interfere with the work of the Bible 
Society, the Turkish officers in Constantinople 
replied that ‘‘Bibles are being sold at a ridicu- 
lously low price, and the sales partake of the 
nature of a propaganda.’’ Few Americans, 
whatever their religious belief may be, will 
consider this an adequate excuse. Indeed, the 
Turkish government did not, for it ordered the 
return of the Bibles. 


| speaks well for present-day interest in religion 
that a small group of hard-working men 
should establish a chapel where they can attend 
services at half past three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when they have finished their night’s 
work. Such an institution has existed for some 











years in New York, and has now been intro- 
duced in Boston. ‘The men, who are employed 
in the mechanical work on the morning editions 
of the newspapers, found it difficult to attend 
even early mass at the usual hour. A room was 
secured in the heart of ‘‘ Newspaper Row,” and 
suitably furnished asa chapel. The archbishop 
assigned a special priest for the service. Those 
who attend contribute ten cents each for the 
rent and lights, besides giving something for 
the support of the priest. The plan gives 


4 | evidence of religious earnestness and sincerity 


on the part of the men, and is worthy of imita- 
tion by Protestant night-workers who need the 
day hours of Sunday for sleep. 
we the grand review of the armies of the 

North took place in Washington at the 
close of the Civil War, the applause which 
greeted a woman in a calico dress and sun- 
bonnet, riding a horse with the men from 
Illinois, was almost as enthusiastic as that 
with which the uniformed generals were wel- 
comed. The woman was ‘‘ Mother’ Bickerdyke, 
the army nurse who went to the front with 
supplies for the soldiers, and stayed there to 
take care of the wounded. When other needed 
supplies did not reach the camps, she went 
north and secured more. She accompanied 
Sherman on his march to the sea. She cleaned 
out a smallpox hospital in Memphis while seven 
men lay dead of it in the building. Indeed, she 
did not think of herself when there was some- 
thing to do for others. The old soldiers of 
Illinois have at last decided to honor the memory 
of Mrs. Bickerdyke with a statue, to be erected 
in Galesburg, the town from which she took 
the first supplies to the front. The statue 
represents an army nurse giving a drink of cold 
water to a wounded soldier onthe field. The 
inscription is eloquent in its simplieity—only 
the woman’s name followed by the one word, 
**Mother. ”” 
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THROUGH WINTER. 


The pines will keep their green, the stars will be 
Still brighter for the cold. : 
Elizabeth Akers. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


hroughout the northern hemisphere—the 
more populous and highly civilized half 
of the world—the days are now at their 
shortest, and nature is at her lowest ebb. The 
old year, from which we hoped so much, is 
nearly spent. We balance our books, and if 
we are honest with ourselves look back upon 
many disheartening failures and few successes. 

Yet suddenly, in the midst of this depressing 
period, we lay aside care and doubt and malice, 
and begin to think how we can make others 
happy. We feel, as at no other time, the real 
closeness of our relationship to our fellows— 
and all because of something which happened 
thousands of miles away and nineteen hundred 
years ago. Christmas is a miracle. 

Business may have been dull, and plans may 
have miscarried until we feel that we cannot 
afford to spend a dollar for Christmas gifts. 
What of it? Shall we make that an excuse for 
saddening the lives of those about us by regrets 
and complaints? Surely friendship is not so 
cheap or love so sordid that either can be 
bought with a gift or lost for the lack of it. 

The secret of the ‘ Christmas spirit” is 
simple. We are happier at the Christmas 
season than at any other, because then, for a 
day or a few days, we succeed in putting our 
own personalities in the background and our 
own desires underfoot. In seeking joy for 
others we find happiness for ourselves. 

Why should we have this spirit but for a day 
or a season? The spirit of love and kindness 
which came into the world with the Babe Who 
was born in Bethlehem is not for a day, but 
for every day and for all eternity. 
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IRRIGATION. 


o further proof is needed that irrigation has 
passed beyond the experimental stage in 
this country, than the recent meeting of 

the irrigation congress in El Paso, Texas. 
Indeed, Congress, in 1902, by passing the irri- 
gation act, fully established the national policy. 
All the arid and semiarid lands in the West 
that can be so treated will be watered as soon 
as possible. 

It will be many years before the irrigation 
works here will bear comparison with those in 
India. If the rice lands are excluded, half of 
the artificially watered area in the world is in 
India. The British have spent more than two 
and a half times as much on the dams and 
canals there as has been spent on similar works 
in the United States. Their works in districts 
not densely populated have .greatly increased 
the cultivable area. Within a comparatively 
short time they have reclaimed fifteen hundred 
thousand acres, and about seventeen million 
dollars’ worth of crops are grown annually 
where not a penny’s worth grew before. Large 
towns have sprung up in the new districts. 

The irrigation works not only benefit the 
people, but yield a revenue to the government. 
They furnish employment to those who are poor 
and starving in time of famine, and they also 
remove the danger of famine in the future. In 


one case the British engineers have turned a 
river. Instead of dashing down a precipitous 
mountain slope into the Arabian gulf, it now 
flows in the opposite direction, and enters the 
Bay of Bengal, after watering a wide plain. 

In this country, although there are nearly 
nine million acres of land irrigated by private 
enterprise or under state authority,—an area 
which is a little less than one-fifth of all the 
land in the world that is under irrigation,— 
the works projected by the national govern- 
ment, which will ultimately provide water for 
one and a half million acres, have as yet added 
little or nothing to the area. 
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A FINE THING. 


Just to be happy—’tis a fine thing to do, 
To look on the bright side ratlier than the blue. 
R. D. Saunders. 
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A TYPICAL CONTRAST. 


widowed mother who took boarders to 

support her family found some years ago 

that her eldest son, as soon as he was 
able to pay for his own board, went to a more 
fashionable place in another part of the city 
‘‘in order to get into society.’’ His name need 
not be mentioned, because nobody has ever 
heard of it. 

About the same time, but hundreds of miles 
away, there was another family thrown into 
straitened circumstances by the worthlessness 
of the father. The mother took in washing, 
and the boy, at the age of ten, left school to go 
to work to help her. An employer gave him 
his first overcoat, and he still has it. Time 
has brought some changes. He was recently 
elected the governor of a great state, in circum- 
stances which constitute it an exceptional cdm- 
pliment. ‘The feelings of his mother, who is 
still living, may well be imagined. 

The reciprocal loyalty of parents and children 
form some of the most delightful of all human 
experiences. Countless pages of literature are 
adorned by examples of it, making “‘my father’’ 
and ‘‘my mother’’ and ‘‘my child’? among the 
beautiful phrases of our language. 

‘‘T would rather be as poor as I am,’’ re- 
marked a tired and unfortunate man, ‘‘and 
have my children, than to be as rich as the 
man I work for, and have to take the trouble 
which his boys give him.’’ Every one agreed 
that he was right, even those who were striving 
to rival the rich employer, rather than to make 
heavy investments in domestic affection. 

Parents are occasionally too severe with their 
children, just as there are grown sons and 
daughters who remain forgetful of their obliga- 
tions to an aged parent. But these are fortu- 
nately the exceptions. The Chinese make a 
mistake in ancestor worship ; many an American 
family makes a mistake in child worship. It 
\is the middle course that is full of delight, as 
well as of safety. 
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ON EARTH, PEACE. 
eace prospects are brighter at this Christ- 
mas season than they have been for years ; 
this, too, in spite of the fact that war 
is waging between two great powers. Many 
statesmen hope that the war in the far East 
will settle questions which, so long as they 
remain unsettled, will threaten the peace of 
the world. In that view of the matter, the 
war itself may be a peace measure. 

But there are other peace movements which 
do not have to be prodded on by the drawn 
bayonet. Only last month Chile and Bolivia 
made a treaty which removes almost the last 
vestige of a danger of war on the western side 
of South America. The powers of Europe are 
signing arbitration treaties for the settlement 
of all ordinary disputes, and are meeting the 
arbitration advances of the government of the 
United States more than half way. In an 
article on another page of this issue is a com- 
prehensive historical review of the progress 
of arbitration, and the present prospects of the 
**Crusade of Peace.’’ 

Ambassador Choate said at the Thanksgiving 
dinner of the Americans in London that when 
he asked Lord Lansdowne if he were willing 
to negotiate an arbitration treaty with the United 
States, the British foreign secretary replied, 
**Why, yes, that goes without saying.’’ 

This remark seems to express the sentiment 
of almost all governments. The desire for peace 
is regarded as a matter of course. 

If further evidence is needed it can be found 
in the willingness of the powers to act on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s suggestion that a new peace 
congress be held to extend the rules adopted 
by the first Hague congress for confining the 
operations of war more closely to the actual 
combatants, and for making war itself more 


humane. 
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NOTIFICATION NOT NECESSARY. 


Ithough governors in nearly or quite all 
the states are in some way officially 
“notified’’ of their election, and presi- 

dential candidates are ceremoniously informed 
of their nomination, no formal notice is sent to 
a President elect. 

Strictly speaking, no one has yet been elected 
President this year. The electors will choose 





a President and Vice-President on the second 
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Monday in January—the ninth day of the 
month. On the second Wednesday in February 
the two Houses of Congress, in joint session, 
will count the electoral vote. The law of 1887, 
following the joint rule of the two Houses first 
adopted during the Civil War, provides that the 
‘‘announcement of the state of the vote by the 
president of the Senate is by law a sufficient 
declaration that’? —in this case, Theodore 
Roosevelt, of the. State of New York—‘‘ is 
elected President of the United States.’’ 

When Washington was elected in 1789, Charles 
Thomson was appointed a messenger to go 
to Virginia and inform him of the result. 
Sylvanus Bourn was sent to Massachusetts to 
acquaint John Adams with the fact of his elec- 
tion to the vice-presidency. 

In Polk’s time one Senator and two Repre- 
sentatives were made a committee to acquaint 
him and the Vice-President elect with the 
result. In February, 1865, a committee of 
Congress went to the White House to inform 
Abraham Lincoln of the completion of all the 
formalities of his second election. He responded 
in a short, prepared speech. 

The present practice is highly informal, but 
there is no great danger that the wrong person 
will present himself to take the oath of office ; 
nor, if he did, that the Chief Justice would 
administer the oath to him. 
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N° authentic likeness can now be found of three 
members of the convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States. Of the fifty-six 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, the 
portraits are at last complete. It was long sup- 
posed that John Morton of Pennsylvania, and 
Cesar Rodney of Delaware, who had a disfigure- 
ment on one side of his face, had left no like- 
ness behind. But patient search was at last 
rewarded. Of each retiring Cabinet officer a paint- 
ing is now left in his department in Washington, 
and portraits of all the Presidents may be found 
on the walls of the White House. It is becoming 
customary to assemble the historic line of other 
important officers. But as this had not always 
been done, the government instituted a search to 
complete its sets of portraits of prominent officers 
for the St. Louis Fair. That involved long corre- 
spondence with relatives and descendants, and a 
study of the old libraries and local histories. John 
Gaillard of South Carolina, who was president pro 
tempore of the Senate nearly a century ago, gave 
the searchers a long chase, in spite of the number 
and prominence of his descendants. Four hun- 
dred newspapers called attention to the need, but 
without result. Finally a miniature, painted when 
he was eighteen years old, was discovered. In 
reproducing it in the regular form, no attempt 
was made to represent Mr. Gaillard otherwise 
than as a youth. Another of the most earnestly 
sought pictures was at last found in an obscure 
corner of the department over which the man had 
presided, where it had been wholly forgotten. 
No authentic likeness is known to exist of Major 
L’Enfant, who laid out the city of Washington. 
With the wonders of modern photography, it is 
hard to realize how serious a matter the making 
of a picture once was. 
aos the deaf who have not learned to speak 
and read the lips, the manual alphabet or the 
sign language, or both,are in use. One who ad- 
dresses a gathering of mutes stands on the platform 
and makes with his hands a silent speech. The late 
Doctor Gallaudet of New York, for many years 
rector of a church for deaf-mutes, was accustomed 
thus to deliver sermons to the eyes of his hearers, 
and the practice is now common in many schools. 
Thus is fulfilled in spirit the words of the prophet, 
“and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped.” One 
of the best known of these preachers is the Rev. 
Austin Ward Mann, general missionary to deaf- 
mutes. He adds to his many accomplishments 
the curious art of writing upside down. When 
any one who does not use the manual alphabet 
writes a message on his pad, he replies without 
turning the paper about. It is interesting that 
the character of his handwriting does not change 
when he writes upside down, a fact which leads to 
speculation about the essential relation between 
a man’s style of script and his personality. 
a are beginning to hope that they 
may soon have maps of the different parts of 
the earth drawn to a uniform scale. The British 
war-office has begun the publication of a map of 
Africa drawn to the scale of one to a million, 
thatis, about fifteen and four-fifths miles to the 
inch; the Royal Prussian Survey is publishing a 
map of eastern China on the same scale, and the 
geographical service of the French army is issuing 
similar maps of the Antilles, Persia and China. 
At its recent meeting in New York the Interna- 
tional Geographic Congress asked the govern- 
ment of the United States to prepare a map of 
America on the same scale. 
‘“(@hakespeare’s Bible” was sold in London a 
few weeks ago for more than a thousand 
dollars. The book was printed in 1613, three years 
before Shakespeare’s death, and is a copy of the 
King James Version. It contains two signatures, 
one “William Shakspeare,” and the other, ““Willm 
Shakspere,’”’ but who wrote them is a question 
which scholars are still debating. It is inter- 
esting to remember that the great English version 
of the Bible was a contemporary of “Hamlet” and 
“Macbeth.” Poetry and prose reached their 
highest development in the same decade. 
‘Passive Resistance day” was observed in 
London recently by the opponents of the 
education law who have refused to pay the tax for 
the support of schools in which the religious 
instruction is given under the auspices of the 
state church. The non-conformists are deter- 


mined to continue their agitation for the repeal of 
the law which obliges them to contribute to the 





support of schools originally founded to propagate 


























the principles of the Church of England, and still 
under the control of the church authorities. They 
are not deterred from their opposition to the educa- 
tion law by the consideration that their success in 
securing its repeal would necessarily be followed 
by a system of secular education and the discon- 
tinuance of religious instruction in the common 
schools. The passive resisters have the support 
of many Americans who are accustomed to secular 
education, and indeed are opposed to all sectarian 
religious instruction in the public schools. 
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ALMOST A QUARREL. 


A the window of their sitting-room two aged 
sisters sat in the sunshine with their knit- 
ting, and watched the passing on the village 
street. It was near noon, and the pupils were 
returning from the high school. Miss Lucy leaned 
forward and peered over the row of primroses at 
two young girls who were approaching; her soft, 
old blue eyes were not very clear-sighted, and she 
asked Miss Adeline who they were. 

“Bessie Miller and Kate Neal,” said Miss 
Adeline, identifying them with a single sharp 
glance. ‘And they’re looking toward our window. 
Bow, Lucy; they’re smiling straight up this 
minute.” 

Two fluffy caps on two crops of beautiful white 
curls were inclined simultaneously. One girl 
bowed and smiled prettily in return; the other 
pulled a crumpled paper from her pocket, waved 
it joyously in the air and executed two or three 
steps of a sort of triumphant war-dance in front 
of the gate before passing on, laughing and nod- 
ding backward over her shoulder. 





“Nice girls,’ said Miss Lucy, complacently. 
“Really, Adeline, I don’t think any young girl | 
could have prettier manners toward old people 
than Bessie Miller has; she’s so deferential and 

considerate.” 

“Humph!” sniffed Miss Adeline. She knitted a | 
moment in silence and then remarked, “I don’t 
like, myself, to be treated with that kind of tender, 
commiserating politeness that sets me off from 
the common run of people as if I were labeled, 
‘Fragile: handle with care.’ I’m not fond of edge- 
of-the-grave attentions.” 

“Why, Adeline!” remonstrated Miss Lucy. 

Miss Adeline laughed her little dry laugh. 
“Now don’t you be horrified, Lucy. Bessie means 
well and does her best; but she never gives us old 
folks anything but politeness, and that dear girl 
Kate gives us a part of herself. Did you see her 
flourish that examination-paper? ’*Tis the French 
she’s been worrying over for a week, and she 
knows I'll be glad she passed. She’ll be in 
to-morrow to tell us all about it, 1 expect. She 
doesn’t always remember to ask after your rheu- 
matism or hand me my shawl without being asked. 
Sometimes I think she doesn’t consider us at all 
as well-preserved human specimens over seventy 
years of age; we are just friends, and she finds it 
natural to tell us things. That’s what I like.” 

“Bessie is a very nice girl,” persisted Miss Lucy, 
with gentle firmness, “and she has very pretty 
manners.” 

“Humph!” snorted Miss Adeline, and knitted 
hard. 

“But then, sister, so has Kate,” added Miss 
Luey, relenting. ‘And Kate is very entertaining.” 

‘Bessie has been excellently brought up and she 
certainly is considerate,’ conceded Miss Adeline ; 
and the two old sisters smiled at each other across 
their knitting. 

“Adeline,” said Miss Lucy, presently, “aren’t 
you glad we’ve nothing left to quarrel over but 
the two ways that people have of being good to 
us? Bless the children!” 
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THE WOMEN WHO WORK. 


ped woman who must earn her own living 
should rid herself of the false pride that would 
make her finical about occupations. She must 
not ask for charity, and this she would do if she 
demanded consideration on account of her sex. 
She must take the first thing that offers, even 
if it only pays her board, and while doing the ill- 
rewarded work try to fit herself for something 
better. 

These are the conclusions reached by a woman 
who declares that she has “probably earned money 
at more various occupations than almost any other 
woman in America.” She has cooked for sixteen 
farm-hands on a Western ranch, has edited a 
daily newspaper, and between these extremes of 
physical toil and mental effort has pursued many 
other tasks, and gained a little ground at each 
change. Addressing more particularly the women 
in cities, she is able now to point out a thousand 
ways in which they can earn money. 

Hers is good advice for men as well as women. 
Many a lad fails because he avoids the work that 
is open to him and waits for the work he likes to 
do, and many another misses his opportunity 
because he insists on beginning near the top 
instead of toiling up from the bottom. Yet there 
is one passage of the exhortation that might be 
supplemented with a more hopeful word. 

The woman who works need not make herself a 
mannish creature, nor need she scorn the small 
courtesies that may be tendered because she is a 
woman. She does not appeal for charity when 
she acts her natural, wholesome self; she simply 
shows her associates that she is a woman, and 
silently reminds them of the duty of gentlemen. 
Such a woman does not have to “demand” con- 
sideration; her fellow workers extend it of their 
own free will. 


BIRD AND POETS. 


he sunset bird, Myiarchus Oberi, is held sacred 
by the natives of Dominica, because it lives 
chiefly among the silk-cotton trees, which are 
believed to be the abode of spirits, and there, at 
dusk, its cry is to be heard. Mr. F..A. Ober, who 
“discovered” the bird, and for whom it was named, 
tells, in the New York Evening Post, the story of 
the pleasure it brought him in the friendship of 
Lucy Larcom and John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Miss Larcom, after seeing a notice of his explo- 





rations in the West Indies, invited him to call 
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upon her, and a few days after their talk about 
his travels sent him this note, enclosing a poem: 

“The song of your bird has inspired me, as you 
will see within. After reading and indorsing the 
verses—if you can—will you hand them to the 
editors of The Youth’s Companion?” 

The poem was accepted, was published in The | 
Companion on November 6, 1879, together with 
Mr. Ober’s interesting account of his capture of | 
the bird, and finally appeared in Miss Larcom’s 
collection, named “Wild Roses of Cape Ann.” 

Some time after this Mr. Ober and Miss Larcom 
were together at Oak Knoll, making a call upon 
Mr. Whittier. The capture of the sunset bird came 
up again, and after the explorer had described it, 
Mr. Whittier said, warmly, “‘Does thee know, 
Lucy, that is a fine subject for a poem?” 

Miss Larcom eer 

“Of course it is,” said s 
written it.” 

Mr. Whittier shook a long forefinger at her. 

“Thee has!” he exclaimed. “Ah, Lucy, thee is 
always getting ahead of me!” 


she, “and I have already 
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T be New Calendar is now in the 
hands of thousands of our subscri- 
bers. We predicted that it would be 
the most popular one we have offered, 
and we were not mistaken. It is service- 
able asa calendar, having all the months 
of the year in view at once with figures 
plain enough for easy reference. But 
its great attractiveness lies in the picture, 
large enough to frame and handsome 
enough to grace the prettiest corner in 
the prettiest room. It is a most suc- 
cessful combination of usefulness and 
artistic beauty, and we wish it might 
be in every Companion home before 
the new year opens. All who pay 
the subscription for 1905 receive the 
Calendar by return mail. 


Perry Mason Company. 


A TOKYO INCIDENT. 


he Russian Cathedral in Tokyo, which is a 

conspicuous feature in the district of the 
capital where it is located, has been carefully 
guarded by police ever since relations with Russia 
have been strained. When hostilities broke out 
precautions were redoubled. No one is now 
allowed to go into the building without permission. 


Recently an American journalist paid a visit to 
the cathedral, sent in his card and was permitted 
to enter. The day was Sunday, the time about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

On entering the building the visitor was aston- 
ished to see a number of Japanese collected in the 
space beneath the dome. It turned out that a 
——— service was being celebrated according 
to the rites of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
bride and bridegroom being Japanese. 

It says not a little for their high courage and 
firm faith in their religion that these people should 
have determined to get married in the Russian 
Cathedral at a time when such a cloud rests apes 
everything Russian, It speaks still more stron ly 
of the broad toleration of the Japanese people, W 
permitted the ceremony to be performed. 
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POET’S PRAISE. 
t is not always the critic who pulverizes the 
poet. At a literary dinner the other day, the 
New York Tribune says, two minor poets were 
heard in conversation. 
“T saw your villanelle in the Blank Magazine,’ 
said one. 


“Did you?” said the other. 
“Yes, and I heard randy? a neat complimerrt 


passed ' on it AG youn 
“What did she say?’ 
The cS minor poet lau mp ” he re- 
plied, “she wanted to know f I Thad written it.’ 
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CIVIL AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


N* long ago the authorities at Washington 
were taking steps to secure some lighthouse- 
keepers, and the Civil Service Commission adver- 
tised an examination for candidates. 

The stenographer who typewrote the advertise- 
ment made it call for “light house-keepers.” 

So Washington had its jokes about the weight 
limit of applicants, and a proposed “department 
of domestic economy,” and all the other puns and 
jokes which the error inevitably suggests. 


IMPASSIONED FICTION. 


A reader for a prominent magazine recently 
received a manuscript which contained an 
exquisite bit of emotional writing. 

The young writer thus described how a beautiful 
young woman refused the hand of a a 
wretch responsible for the ruin of her father : 

“Scornfu iy ane ow spurningly she refused the cad 
and slapped 
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| must have dozed a moment at the corner of the 


re, 
As the erystal midnight sounded from the 

chapel’s slender spire, 

For I woke upon a sudden, with the bells’ exultant 
din, 

To find another Christmas, shod with silence, 
stealing in! 

Is it fact or is it fancy? On the eaves, above my 
head, 

Rings the chink of silver harness, and a swift and 
stealthy tread, 

And an echo, as of laughter, sets my pulses all 


ag ow:— 
St. Nicholas has found me, as he found me long 
ago! 


Ah! those half-forgotten wakings, in the gray of 
early light, ? ‘ 

When I crept from out my blankets, like a little 
gnome in white, 

And my eyes shook off the cobwebs that the sand- 
man in them spun 

As they saw, beside the chimney, what the merry 
saint had done; 

‘The soldiers in their boxes, the tidy butcher shops, 

The littie wooden villages, the trumpets and the 
tops! 

And I had nigh forgotten—for how was I to know 

St. Nicholas would find me, as he found me long 
ago? 


Ile came while I was dozing, and has strewn his 
gifts galore 

In bewildering confusion by the chimney on the 
oor. 

Though my eyes alone can see them, though they 
ast me but an hour, 

Are they less for that a witness to the changeless 
olden e~ty ? 

He has left me fairy-stories, where I play the 
leading part, 

He has given me back the lightness of my blithe 
and boyish heart, 

He has filled my fire with visions, shifting softly 
to and fro:— 

St. Nicholas has found me, as he found me long 
ago! 


My mee is the tinkle of the brook I learned to 

wade, 

My —s - remembrance of the martial games 
played, 

My music-box the voice that used to call me “little 


son, 

When the twilight fell around us, and the busy 
day was done; 

Mycandies are the memories of a myriad early joys, 

My a my 3 of bells the laughter of the other romp- 
ng boys, 

My uniform is youth again, with all its golden 


low :— 
St. nicholas has found me, as he found me long 
ago! 


Though transient as the embers, yet brighter, 
righter far 

In all their dear delusion his shadowy presents 
are, 

For the — like snow have melted, with their 

erring and their pain, 

And I stand upon the threshold of Arcadia again! 

Let them die as die the embers, let them vanish 
as they came, 

I have had my- Christmas treasures, and the world 
is not the same: 

With his wand of sweet remembrance for an in- 
stant bending low, 

St. Nicholas has found me, as he found me long 
aan 


ago 
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THE DAILY BREAD. 


woman who had seen 
A much sorrow one day 

went to her pastor 
with her burden. Her lone- 
liness was more than she 
could bear. She did not 
expect him to lighten it,— 
nobody could do that,—but at least he would 
give her sympathy. ‘To her surprise, however, 
when she had told her story, he merely said: 

‘“Have you thanked God to-day for bread 
and sunshine ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she faltered, ‘‘I haven’t.’’ 

**Did you yesterday ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she replied, gravely. 

“The day before ?’’ 

She turned upon him desperately. ‘‘I should 
be a hypocrite!’’ she cried. ‘‘I want to die. 
Why should I thank Him for the bread that 
keeps me from dying ?”’ 

The pastor’s voice changed. ‘‘Did you 
ever,’’ he asked, gently, ‘‘see a little child die 
from bad air or starvation ?’’ 

The woman’s eyes darkened and a sob 
caught in her throat. 

**No,’’ she answered, shortly. 

The minister looked out the open window 
into the green yard, full of sunlight and leaf 
shadows. ‘‘I have,’’ he said. ‘‘I never can 
forget it. My friend, go home and thank God 
you never knew what it was to hear your 
children ery for bread when you had no bread 
to give them; that so long as you had them 
you were able to provide them with an abun- 
dance of food and with warm clothing, and to fill 
their lives with joy. When you have thanked 
Him for that, when you have paid your debt 
of gratitude as honestly as you would pay a 
money debt, then come back to me, and we will 
talk of what it is to be comforted of God.’’ 

The woman left the study, hurt, indignant, 

«bewildered ; but somehow she could not for- 
get the command laid upon her. Wherever 
she looked she saw the face of a little stary- 
ing child. The next day she went back. ‘‘I 
understand,’’? she said, humbly. ‘‘I have a 




















lifetime of gratitude unpaid. I have come to be 


taught.’’ 

Bread and sunshine! It is the poor who 
teach us what the words mean. When, every 
Christmas, Mrs. Booth sends food and clothing 
and Christmas cheer to the families of her 
‘*boys’’ in prisons, there is one message which 
comes back to her again and again: ‘‘God 
biess Mrs. Booth, and may she never be 
hungry.”’ 

They know what hunger means, these sor- 
rowful ones. ‘The wish that their friend may 
never know is the best that they can give her. 
And yet—how many of us really thank God 
for the daily bread ? 
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A WOLF IN THE DOORYARD. 


T attack a savage and hungry wolf in the 
open with no weapon but a slender stick of 
dry wood is a feat comparatively few men 
would care to undertake, even in defense of a 
fellow creature. A wolf which recently strayed 
into Billerica, Massachusetts, found a young 
woman there who had no prejudice against per- 
sonal encounter with him, and who risked her own 
life in a struggle to save her dog. 


Billerica lies along the Shawsheen and Con- 
eord rivers, about eighteen miles northwest of 
Boston. The omer of the Shawsheen is quite 
heavily wooded in irregular tracts. Two wolves 
escaped from a menagerie in Lexington, near the 
river, in October, and finding shelter in these 
woods, began a search for support in the hen- 
roosts and pastures of neighboring farmers. One 
was soon shot by a man whom it had attacked in 
his dooryard. The other remained at large, and 
created excitement in all the neighboring towns. 

Billerica Center is so far from the Shawsheen 
woods that few persons believed the wolf would 
appear there. No thought of the brute occurred 
to the members of the King household, on the 
edge of the village, but one Saturday evening 
there was a commotion in their hen-yard. Some 
one or something was ——s disturbing the 
fowls, and Carlo, guardian of the house, rushed 
out to discipline the intruder. 

Carlo isa tiny Scotch terrier, bothered by masses 
of long hair which fill his “ree and impede his 
steps. But he is not — n courage. Wolves 
were new to him, but when he found one trying to 
break through the fence of the hen-yard he 
attacked him bravely, and snapped at his ‘heels. 
The wolf, disappointed in the hens, evidentl 
concluded that Carlo would doas well. It whirled, 
grabbed him by the neck and started for the road. 

Miss Cora King is a school-teacher, young and 
determined. Carlo is her especial pet. She came 
out of the house close behind him to see what was 
frightening the hens, and saw the wolf running 
away with her dog. That was no time for hesita- 
tion or for hunting men-folk. Miss King picked 
up a stick and threw it at the wolf, which whirled 
about and faced her. Then she picked up another 
stick, the first she could reach, and rushed at the 
animal. The wolf waited for her till she was 
almost upon him, then turned and ran, carrying 
the dog. Miss King pursued, and soon came so 
near that the wolf dropped the dog in the road 
and made off at top speed. He could face men, 
= a school-teacher with a stick was too much for 
him. 

Then, the strain being over, the eternal feminine 
proved’. Miss King sat down in the road beside 
1er mutilated dog, and wept copiously and loudly 
from grief and nervousness. ere the members 
of her —_— found her a few minutes later, and 
beside her Carlo, inert and ene lifeless. 
But the little dog’s hair had helped to save his 
life, and he soon came to, wagged his tail, and 
began to bark exactly where he had left off. 

t was a clear nee night. The wolf was 
hunted till after midnight, when it escaped into 
the river woods, to be shot at daybreak by a young 
me whom it attacked as he was driving 

rough. 
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NO PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


ome years ago, in the days of Mr. Barnum, the 
S showman, an old darky “aunty” lived in East 

Tennessee who was reputed to be of such 
great age that she had outgrown the feminine 
weakness of underestimating it. On the contrary, 
the Philadelphia Publie Ledger says, she was 
proud of the distinction. Mr. Barnum heard of 
her, and deciding that if she was as old as rumor 
made her she would be a valuable acquisition to 
his show, he sent an agent down to interview her. 


Aunty caught the direction of the wind promptly, 
and was prepared for any test question that might 
be asked. The agent proceeded slowly and deli- 
cately, and at last said: 

“Aunty, do you remember George Washington?” 

“Does Irecomember George Washington? W’y, 
laws-a-massy, mistuh, I reckon I does. I orter. 
ortent I? Fer I done nussed him. We played 
together evy day when he was a li’l’ chile.” 

“Well, do you remember anything about the 
Revolutiona: 

“G’way, chile! Yes, indeed I does, honey. I 
stood dar lots er times, an’ seen de bullets flyin’ 
aroun’ thicker’n Lage? ve gil 

“Yes—well, how about the fall of the Roman 
Empire? Do you recollect anything about that?” 

The old woman took a good, long breath. In 
fact, it amounted to a sigh. She reflected for a 
few moments, and said: 

“De fact is, honey, I was pesty young den, an’ 
I doesn’t have a very extinct recomembrance 
*bout dat; but I does ’member, now dat you speaks 
of hit, dat I did heah de white folks tell about 
hearin’ somep’n drap.” 


Jar ?’? 


* & 


PETS AT SEA. 


ailors live in a lonely world, for months at a 
time, it may be, and.if childless women may 
be pardoned for petting poodles, Jack may 

surely be excused for making friends with almost 
any creature that will respond to his attentions. 
No wonder, suggests the Sea Breeze, that on board 
ship a dog, a goat, a pig or a parrot is likely to 
find a place in the affections of homeless Jack. 


Dogs are perhaps the most favored pets. 
Admiral Evans tells of a fine bull-terrier he had 
which was so great a favorite with the men that 
they would come to the mast and ask for “shore 
leave” for Jowler, _— as they did for themselves. 

As a pet the cat does not hold the same place as 
the dog, for in the traditions of the sea the cat has 
a rather shady reputation. Yet Mr. Bullen, in 
his “Log of a Sea Waif,” gives a pathetic account 
of the way a kitten soothed his loneliness when, a 
boy of eleven years, he had his first hard experi- 
ence of life at sea. 

There are instances of shipwrecked men risking 
their lives to save the ship’s cat; and a few years 
ago a sailor escaping from the wreck of a barge 
off yay Light, Massathusetts, went back to 
save his pet and was lost in the attempt. 

In one instance the pet saved the sailor. When 








the steamer Wildwood was crushed and sunk in a 
storm at Port Townsend, the one man on 

as ship-keeper was asleep in his bunk. The water 
was already in the cabin when the cat climbed to 
his bunk and scratched his face, and was knocked 
into the water for her pains. Again she scratched, 
and made such outery that the man waked just in 
season to escape. 

Bears make fine pets, and goats would be 
popular at sea if their omnivorous tastes were 
not such a serious drawback. When Captain 
Slocum was sailing alone round the world in his 
little sloop Spray, Governor Sterndale, of St. 
Helena, gave him a goat, ——— he would be 
as companionable as a dog. But after the first 
day, and as soon as he got his “sea-legs” under 
him, the goat begas eating ever — aboard ship. 

The captain tied him up and went about some 
work forward, but the beast ate himself free from 
the rope, went into the cabin, and devoured a fine 
chart of the West Indies. The next thing to go 
was the captain’s straw hat, and the beast, after 
trying to eat everything, from the flying jib to the 
tiller rope, was summarily put ashore at the first 
landing, Ascension Island. 

Four —_ ago the sensational papers made 
much of the fact that a Newport society woman 
carried a little white pig when she made a call. 
But to find a => Jack’s lap would cause no 
sensation on shipboard. 

Admiral Evans, when captain of a war-ship, was 
roused one night to hear the announcement that 
“Dennis” had been found. Dennis, the pet pig, 
had mysteriously disappeared some days before, 
having, as it proved, s ~ wr into a coal-bunker. 
His finding was deemed a matter of sufficient 
moment to warrant calling the commander at 
midnight, and Captain Evans rose to see that the 
ship’s cook properly cared for this famished pet. 
But Dennis finally died at Fortress Monroe, of 
eating too many white-oak acorns. 





s¢ Cilver and gold have I none, 
Nor scrip in my purse I bear ; 
The simple crust and the proffered cup 

And the borrowed bed my share. 

No wealth of the world is given 
By Him Who sendeth me, 

For my treasure safe in the vaults of heaven 
Is held in fee. 


“But such as I have, I give; 

By the word of my will T bring 

Strength to the helpless in his need, 
Joy to the sorrowing; 

The dead are claimed from death, 
The deaf and the silent talk :— 

In the name of Christ of Nazareth, 
Rise up and walk!” 


And lo! the miracle wrought, 
In the breath of a moment made 

The rey of a lifetime’s hopelessness, 
And a lifetime’s pain allayed! 

He who had followed creepin 

Boot a ao hg an = 

0! m, upr . walking, leaping 

And praising God! 


* © 


“HE THAT LOSETH HIS LIFE.” 


T: captain of the shipwrecked steamship 
Norge did not lose his presence of mind nor 
his rare and heroic unselfishness in the midst 
of the engulfing waves, even when a dishonorable 
safety offered. He was going down with the 
steamer, pinned between two rails of the bridge, 
says a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, with 
as calm an air as if sailing into a smooth harbor, 
when the play of the rushing water, far below 
the surface, released bim. 


He rose to the surface, and swimming slowly 
about, came into close proximity to a life-boat. 

“Better e me on board, boys,” he quietl 
argued, when the men warned him off with threa’ 
ening oars and harsh words that the boat was 
already filled. ““You’lIlneed me. Not aman among 
you knows how or where to go.” 

“It’s the captain!” cried a member of the crew, 
and it was finally agreed that for the sake of his 
navigating knowledge the all but exhausted man 
should be taken on board. Then came the touch 
= proved the captain a true hero as well as a 

rue man. 

When he had risen to the surface, a sinking 
woman clutched him. He caught her and — 
ported her. Now he prepared to assist her to 
climb into the boat. 

“Not the woman! We’re too low in the water 
already. We’ll take you, but you only!” cried the 
fear-maddened occupants of the life-boat. 

rh | well,” came the quiet’ answer, “then I 
kad out, also. If this woman is to perish, so must 

“He that loseth his life shall save it,’”’ came true 
in this instance. Because the captain’s assistance 
was now so eagerly desired by the crew of the 
life-boat both he and the woman were drawn on 
board and saved. 

* 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


ne of the greatest charms of the late Senator 

O George F. Hoar, which especially endeared 

him to his countrymen, was his simplicity 

and genuineness. Like the mass of the nation, he 

was a home-loving man, unattracted and unblinded 
by the dazzle of modern riches. 


“T have never got over Sm | a boy,” he wrote a 
year or two ago. “It does not seem cae that I 
ever shall. have _ to-day, at the age of three- 
score and sixteen, less sense of my own dignity 
than I had when, at sixteen, I walked for the first 
time into the colleg chapel at Harvard, clad as 
the statute required, in a ‘black or_black-mixed 
coat, with buttons of the same color,’ and the 
admiring world, with its eyes on the venerable 
freshman, seemed to me to be saying to itself, 
‘Ecce caudam!’ (Behold the tail.)’ 

“T never inherited any wealth, nor had any,” he 
said at another time, replying to a statement 
circulated at Pittsburg that he was a rich man and 
out of sympathy with the people. ‘My share of 
my father’s estate was about ten thousand five 
hundred dollars. All the income-producing pro 
erty I have in the world, or ever have had, fields 
me a little less than eighteen hundred dollars a 
year. With that exception, the house where I live 
and two or three vacant lots constitute my whole 
worldly possessions. 

“As to office-holding and woes, I think there 
are few men on this continent who have put so 
much hard work into life as I have. I went one 
winter to the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives when I was twenty-five years old, and one 
winter to the Massachusetts Senate when I was 
thirty. The pay was two dollars a day at that 
time.... Lhave beenin Washington twenty years 
as Representative and Senator, the whole time 
getting a_ little poorer year by year. During all 
his time I have never been able to hire a house 
in Washington. My wife and I have ex 
the varying fortunes of Washington 


rienced 
yoarding- 


houses, sometimes very comfortable, and a good 
deal of the time living in a fashion to which no 








Pittsbur; 
would su 


mechanic earning two dollars a day 
ct his family. 
“The chief carnal luxury of my life is in break- 


fasting every Sunday with an orthodox friend, a 
lady who has a rare gift for making fish-balls and 
coffee. You unfortunate and benighted Pennsyl- 
vanians can never know the exquisite flavor of 
the codfish, salted, made into balls and eaten of a 
Sunday morning by a person whose theology is 
sound and who believes in all the five points of 
Calvinism. Iam myself but an unworthy heretic ; 
but Iam of Puritan stock of the seventh genera- 
tion, and there is vouchsafed to me also some 
share of that ecstasy and a dim glimpse of that 
beatific vision. Be assured, my benighted Penn- 
sylvania friend, that in that hour when the week 
begins, all the terrapin of Philadelphia or Balti- 
more and all the soft-shelled crabs of the Atlantic 
shore might pull at my trousers legs and thrust 
themselves on iny notice in vain.” 
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PRIVATE MURPHY’S ‘‘ WATERLOO.” 


n the days when this country had a “frontier” 
| every army post had to be in a constant state 

of readiness, for there was no telling when 
troops might be called out to suppress an Indian 
uprising or to rid the road of desperate highway- 
men. Discipline, the Brooklyn Zagle says, was 
never relaxed, although the manner in which it 
was preserved sometimes savored of comedy. 


Captain Troxell of the Seventeenth Infantry, an 
Irishman and a strict disciplinarian, had considera- 
ble trouble with certain members of his company 
who, being Hibernians from different counties, 
— disposed to quarrel overmuch among them- 
selves. 

Once when Captain Troxell was officer of the 
day the . ~ of the guard, a strapping Irish- 
man, who himself disapproved these frequent 
fights as being subversive of discipline and dis- 
graceful to the company, approached the captain 
with the customary salute and said: 

“Officer of the day, sir. 1 have the honor to 
report that Private Murphy of your company, a 
prisoner in the post guard-house, struck at me 
with a pickax handle.” 

Captain Troxell returned the salute and merely 
said, “All right.” 

A few minutes later the sergeant of the guard 
presented himself again and, after saluting, said: 

“Officer of the oT: sir, I have the honor to 
report that Private Murphy, a prisoner in the post 

— struck at me again with a pickax 

andle.’ 

Once more the captain returned the salute and 
said, “All right.” 

The sergeant of the guard stood at attention a 
moment, then deferent —- said: 

“But, sir, officer of the day, is it all right for a 
prisoner in the post guard-house to strike at the 
with a pickax handle?” 

“It is,” answered the captain, “if the sergeant 
of the guard is fool enough to let him.” 

Ten minutes later the sergeant returned and 
saluted. 

“Officer of the day. sir,” he said, in his gravest 
voice, ‘I have the honor to report that ivate 
Murphy of your company, a prisoner in the post 
guard-house, desires to go to the hospital on sick 


report, sir.” 
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PREPARING FOR THE WINTER. 


rs. Hanson was what the neighbors called 

M “reel forehanded,” especially in the matter 

of preparation for the long, hard winter, 

when supplies were difficult to get so far inland, 

and “spread’’— anything spreadable on sliced 

bread—was much appreciated by a numerous and 
growing family. 


“What became o’ those tomatoes Sister Sallie 
sent me over yesterday?” Grandpa Hanson asked 
one day, when this, his favorite vegetable, was be- 
coming scarce. 

“Ma made ’em into spread,” responded an ob- 
servant young Hanson, and grandpa shook his 
head regretfully and said no more. 

“Seems to me them pippins has ameoenes 
mighty fast,” Pa Hanson remarked, peer ng over 
the empty cellar shelves. “I thought for once I'd 
have a few to eat —” 

“Pippins ?” repeated Aunt Hattie. ‘‘Why, didn’t 
you know they was all made up into spread long 

0?” 


“Thought we was Foing to have some pies out 
o’ that punkin I toted in last week,’’ he was heard 
to lament on another occasion. 

“So did I,” sighed somebody else, “‘but it’s all 
been put up in jars for spread!” 

It was the next day that a caller was unable to 
find her rubbers upon leavetaking, and even a 
family search for them was unrewarded. “It 
does seem most as if they must ha’ been made 
up into spread,” murmured Grandpa Hanson. 
“*Pears like most anything a body can’t find *bout 
this house, that’s where it’s gone.”’ 


® © 


DISCOURAGING A HEN. 


he propensity of some hens to sit, in season 

or out, on eggs, stones, door-knobs or any- 

thing that comes handy, is one of the most 

grievous afflictions of the poultry-keeper. In his 

interest is reprinted the description of a “sure 

cure” discovered by a correspondent of the Chicago 
Chronicle in Lesueur, Minnesota. 


The cure consists of a cheap watch that ticks 
loudly and clearly, and is enclosed in a white, 
egg-sha) case. When a hen manifests a desire 
to sit at the wrong time, the poultryman gently 
Panes ae her this bogus egg, and the egg does 

he rest. 

Cheerfully it ticks away. The hen soon begins 
to show signs of uneasiness. She stirs the noisy 
egg with her bill, thinking perhaps that it is 
already time for it to hatch, and the chicken in it 
wants to get out. She grows more and more 
nervous as the noise keeps on, and finally she 
jumps off the nest and runs round a while, to get 


cool. 

Generally she returns to her self-imposed duty ; 
but things get worse and worse with her. She 
wriggles about and cackles, ruffles her feathers 
and looks wild, until at last, with a frenzied 
a. she abandons the nest for good and all. 
The fever of incubation is broken up completely. 

The Lesueur poultryman declares that he has 
never found a hen that could stand the strain of 
the conversational egg for more than three hours. 
In much less time than that, as a rule, the hen is 
ready to return to her legitimate business. 


* ¢ @ 


Answers to Puzzles in December 8th Issue. 

1. Cat, catch; pin, pinch; pun, punch; laun, 
launch; wren, wrench; bun, bunch; pit, pitch; 
mat, match; hit, hitch; pat, patch. 

2. Sole, soul. 

8. Ship, sip; gain, gin; drive, dive; droll, doll; 
clause, cause; fright, fight; biow, bow; chase, 
case; erase, ease; dwell, dell. 

4. Worst, Ed—worsted. 

5. Pint-o, b-anker, pipe-r, quart-z. 

6. Small, smell; groat, great; bruin, brain: 
bacon, baron; Brown, brawn; choir, chair; brake, 
broke; score, scare. 




















Eight dazzling, dancing pennies! 


Five clinking, clanking pennies! 


Four darling, shiny pennies! 


One lonely little penny! 


DICK’S CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 
BY CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


en golden, gleaming pennies, Dick’s treasured Christmas mine; 

A newspaper for grandpa, and then there are but nine. 

Nine bright and shining pennies! 
A monkey doffs his scarlet fez, and now there are but eight. 
“I wish there were eleven! 
This ball for baby sisterkins will bring them down to seven.” 
Seven jolly, jingling pennies! but all of them are Dick’s 
Until he buys his aunt a flower, and then there are but six. 
Six tight-clutched precious pennies his purchases survive ; 
A postal card for father, and then there are but five. 
He takes from out his store 
One cent for mother’s thimble, and then he has but four. 
He counts them o’er with glee. 
A top for brother Robert just brings them down to three. 
Three frisky little pennies are playing peek-a-boo; 
One dives the slot for chocolate, and leaves “‘poor Richard” two. 
Two moist and grimy pennies, and shopping almost done! 
A hat-pin for the teacher, and then there is but one. 
“Now all are fixed,” sighs Dick, 











As Dick goes out the gate 


‘Except the Stocking-Filler, my jolly friend, St. Nick! 
A kiss all made of sugar I’!l send to him for fun, 
Then home I’ll take my presents — for pennies I have none.” 





A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


Be. such a dream as I had last night! 

1) It made me shiver with grief and fright. 
J) I thought that Christmas was all awry, 

And that it came on the Fourth of July. 

I dreamed that good old Santa was lost 

Up in the land of cold and frost, 

That in every village and every town 

All the stockings hung upside down, 

That Christmas trees were nothing but shrubs, 

And the skating-ponds were all in tubs, 

That the drums wouldn’t drum, and the horns wouldn’t blow, 

And cotton batting must pass for snow; 

All of the puddings were stuffed with stones, 

The turkeys were little but skin and bones; 

All of the candy was seasoned with salt, 

And nuts were hollow —a serious fault; 

Our sleds were all glass and our knives all lead, 

And at four o’clock we were sent to bed. 

So, altogether, now wouldn’t you say 





*Twas a sorry sham of a Christmas day? 
But wasn’t I glad when I woke up and knew 
That there wasn’t a word of it all that was true! 





SIGNS OF CHRISTMAS. 
BY EMILIE POULSSON. 
Crusty snow, Echoing chimes, 
Fires aglow, Busy times; 
Jingling bells, Secrets sweet, 
Spicy smells; (Don’t repeat!) 
wi-ees seen, Stockings hung, 
Garlands green, Carols sung, 
Mistletoe— Lovelit eyes, 
(Slyly—so!) Starry skies; 
Ho ly bright, Time most dear 
Festive sight. Of the year. 
Hurrying throngs, Christmas comes! 
Merry songs, Nay, is here! 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
TREE. 


BY ANNIE W. McCULLOUGH. 


Just before Christmas, tall and green, 

The Kindergarten Tree may be seen ; 

It grows in the schoolroom overnight, 

Or in the nursery warm and bright. 

It sparkles with tinsel and ribbons gay, 

And round it the children keep holiday, 

Dancing and singing like merry elves, 

“This tree is for others, and not our- 
selves!” 


Mats that the little workers made 

Of gay stripes under and over laid, 
Balls and baskets of plastic clay, 
Calendars telling the month and day. 
Such fruit is plucked right merrily 

From the boughs of the Kindergarten 


ree; 
And the little ones sing like merry elves, 
“This tree is for others, and not our- 
selves!” 
Then all the children, with willing feet, 
Run back and forth on their errands 


sweet; : F 
And to those who watch them with loving 
eyes 


They carry many a gift-surprise. . 
And — laugh for joy and shout with 
zlee, 
For they love their Kindergarten Tree, 
Dancing and singing like merry elves, 
“This tree is for others and not our- 
' 


selves! 
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TO EVERY BOY AND 
GIRL. 


BY EMERY POTTLE. 
Within a hearts a Christmas tree 
This day is set a-growing, 
That on its branches you may hang 
The gifts most worth the showing. 


A sunny smile, a pleasant word, 
For every one about you, 

And willing hands, to make folk feel 
They cannot do without you. 


An honest speech, a fearless eye, 
A kindness without measure— 

Tis gifts like these upon your trees 
That give the sweetest pleasure. 


KITTENS 





DRAWN BY DAVID ERICSON, 


IN TOYLAND. 


RIDDLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


My first is one hundred, 
My third half as much; 
My second’s in German, 
But never in Duteh. 
My fourth to my second 
8 truly a twin; 
My fifth is in rum, 
gut never in gin. 
My sixth, though in yeast, 
Is never in bread. 
My whole well befits 
The Christmas spread. 
If. 
A geometric nightmare, 
The schoolboy’s sorest dread, 
Though to find a circle’s area 
I stand him in good stead. 
When met with in the kitchen, 
All spiced and crisp and brown, 
1 wager I’m the favorite 
Of every boy in town. 


it. 
I blush to think of all the shame 
For which, in truth, I am to blame. 
The sorrows that have troubled man 
Since life in Paradise began, 
The wrath of Juno, Trojan war, 
All these I brought about—and more. 
Yet for my blushes, strange to say, 
1 bring a higher price to-day. 
iV. 
My first three a squirrel 
Could not be without. 
In my last three he frolies 
And scampers about. 
In the garden allot me 
A generous space— 
For swiftness in growing 
I’m first in the race. 
v. 
With pennants flying on the breeze, 
The harvest-time IT hail. 
My sentinels keep faithful guard 
Along each hill and vale. 
I stand for thrift and truth and peace 
Among the sons of toil, 
Still, with my gold, I play a part 
In Wall Street’s wild turmoil. 
VI. 
first is in laughter, but never in fun ; 
second’s in sugar as well as in bun; 
next you will see in forty or more, 
last three are usually found in a door. 


My 
My 
My 
My 
vil. 
My first turned around makes a rut, 
My last turned around is a pin. 
1 am round and I’m fair, 
I grow without care, 
And I boast that I never am thin. 
VIII. 
A very long nose, but no eyes, has my 
first, 
And it sings a monotonous lay ; 
My second assemble from hither and 


yon, 
For the feast of Christmas day. 





SALLY AFRICA. 


BY MARY V. FULLER. 


ears ago, in a happy home in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, great preparations were 
being made for the Christmas festivities. 
Captain B. was at home after a long sea voyage, 
and his family felt that they must make the 
most of such an opportunity for merrymaking. 
‘To the little sisters, for whose especial pleasure 
the older ones were planning, the whole affair 
was very mysterious. 

When the joyful evening came, the lighted 
Christmas tree bore many pretty gifts for both 
children. But most welcome of all was one 
made for little Elinor, the younger sister, by 
her grandmother, who knew the loving little 
mother heart in every child. It was a rag doll 
about eight inches long, neatly dressed, and 
wearing, with as much pride as her open coun- 
tenance could show, a wealth of back hair 
evidently produced from a raveled-out black 
stocking. Elinor hugged and kissed her rag 
baby, neglecting for the time her other gifts, 
and when at last her sleep-laden eyes shut out 
all the Christmas glory, the precious rag dolly 
was still clasped in her loving little arms. 

A few days after Christmas Captain B. sailed 
away on a long voyage. Elinor, although only 
three years old, had seemed to realize that her 
father was going, and to wish to express in some 
especial way her love for him. 

But the thoughts of the whole family were 
soon turned in another direction. After the 





Christmas tree and the débris of the festivities 
|had been cleared away, the rag baby was 
nowhere to be found. Every member of the 
family joined in the search, urged on by Elinor’s 
empty little arms. But it was all in vain, and 
at last they came to believe that the doll had | 
been carried out with some rubbish when the 
house had been put in order. It seemed a sad 
ending to the life of one so tenderly beloved. 

One day a letter, written in Africa, came from 
Captain B., saying that in looking over his 
clothing after the ship had sailed, he had found 
some relics from home. One was Baby Elinor’s 
half-worn shoe, and the other was the long- 
sought rag doll. 

“Of course they are treasures to me,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘and I shall lay claim to them. It has 
occurred to me that the doll ought to have a 
name, and I shall call her Sally Africa.’’ 

The mystery of the disappearance was solved, 
and the family were rejoiced to know that ‘ ‘Sally 
Africa’’ was ‘‘alive.’’ They laughed over the 
name, and declared it appropriate for such a 
traveller. Little Elinor did not realize what | 
a series of voyages she had begun for her | 
beloved baby by tucking her into the captain’s | 





such a perilous journey to earn her name, and | 
no one had dreamed that the christening would | 
take place thousands of miles from home. 








open trunk just before his departure. Without | say, ‘‘O Sally, Sally Acrifa! 
knowing it, the rag doll had started out on } only tell me all the things you have seen so far 


When the captain returned, bringing Sally 
Africa with him, it was greatly to Elinor’s 
delight. The older members of the family 
seemed quite as much pleased to see the little 
traveller. The first night after her father’s 
return Elinor went to sleep hugging her baby, 
just as she had a year before, when the then 
unchristened doll had come to her. 

The name has clung to the rag baby all these 
years, for Sally Africa still ‘‘lives.’’ Since 
that Christmas, twenty years ago, Captain B. 
has never undertaken a sea voyage without his 
silent cabin-passenger. Sally’s second, third 
and fourth voyages were also to Africa. During 
one of these absences from home she spent 
considerable time in Chief Ankra’s house at 
Accra, on the western coast of Africa. She 
brought home a photograph of this house, also 
one of Elmina Castle, another of her African 
visiting-places. Her fifth trip was to Pensacola 
by rail, thence to Aspinwall by water, and later 
to Mexico. The next year she visited Haiti 
and Baracoa, and after a few months went 
by steamer to Liverpool. From that port she 
sailed for Yokohama, and returned to Plymouth 
by way of Cuba a year later. 

Upon each of her returns Sally was warmly 
welcomed by little Elinor, who would pat and 
cuddle the dear object of so much love, and 
If you could 


away, what a story it would be!’’ 
For several years the captain has been engaged 
in the raising of sunken vessels. His latest 





voyage was to Roncador Reef in the Caribbean 
Sea to raise the wrecked Kearsarye. The story 
of this vessel and the unsuccessful attempt to 
raise her has been interestingly told, and many 
of our readers may have seen it. The captain 
and Sally proceeded from Roncador Reef to 
Havana, and from there to Boston. Since that 
voyage Sally Africa has lived quietly at home, 
on the shore of Plymouth Bay. It is probable 
that her sailing days are over. Elinor, now a 
young lady, still cares for her, and is glad to 
find others interested in her story. 

A few weeks ago Sally Africa received me 
in her own home, and as Mrs. B. and I discussed 
her travels, Sally sat up very stiff and straight 
in a large armehair, with never an indication 
on her upturned, featureless face as to how 
much she heard or understood. Her photo- 
graphs are faithful likenesses, except in one 
particular: her faded eyes were brightened for 
the photographer by the aid of pin-heads. I 
am sure she may be forgiven this trifling piece 
of vanity, since it is no worse than certain bits 
of deception to which we are all prone on like 
occasions. 

Her complexion bronzed, probably on 
account of her life in tropical countries, and 
her remnant of hair is as black as ever. She 
wears her newest dress of pink gingham trimmed 
with Hamburg embroidery. During her event- 
ful life she has worn out several wardrobes, 
and notwithstanding her long voyages and 
varied experiences, she bids fair to have the 
use of several more. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Ree of Congress.—The short session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress, which expires 
by constitutional limitation March 4, 1905, 
opened December 5th. Both Houses adjourned 
until the next day without transacting business, 
in tribute to the memory of Senators Hoar and 
Quay. ‘The President, in his annual message, 
discussed the relations of labor and capital, and 
reviewed the work of the several departments. 


& 


ne epee recommended.—The Presi- 
dent recommended to Congress the encour- 
agement of the merchant marine, measures for 
securing greater elasticity of the currency, an 
employer’s liability law, a limitation of the 
hours of labor of railroad employés in train 
service, the extension of the powers of the 
Bureau of Corporations to cover interstate trans- | 
actions in insurance, adequate provision for the | 
army and navy, a lower tariff on imports from 
the Philippines, a revision of the naturalization 
laws, and the enactment of a law against bribery 
and corruption in federal elections, and for the 
publication of all expenditures of candidates 
and of all contributions received and expendi- 
tures made by political committees. 
& 

he War.—The Japanese before Port 

Arthur captured and held against repeated 
counter-assaults the important position of 203 
Metre Hill, which was the objective point of 
the attack recorded in this column last week. 
The losses on both sides were so severe that 
twice an armistice was arranged to admit of 
burying the dead. From this position the 
Japanese were able to fire upon the battle-ships 
in the harbor, and disabled the Poltava and 
Retwisan. 





& 


Blips Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was formally closed December 1st, with 
appropriate ceremonies. In the seven months 
during which it was open the total number of 
visitors was about 18,500,000, of whom about 
11,000,000 paid the entrance fee. The govern- 
ment loan of $4,600,000 was fully repaid. The 
exposition was one of the most successful of 
world’s fairs, and no serious accidents marred 


its progress. e 


T= Cotton-Crop of the United States, 
according to the December estimates of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture, will reach a total of 12,162,000 
bales in the year 1904-5. This estimate is so 
much larger than had been anticipated that it 
caused an immediate decline of about $2.50 a 
bale in prices on the cotton exchanges. ‘The 
largest previous cotton-crop was that of 1899, 
which amounted to 11,235,383 bales. 
& 

erman Finances are in a bad condition, 

according to the report of Baron von 
Stengel, the finance minister, to the Reichstag 
December 3d. The deficit for the current finan- 
cial year will require the raising of a loan of 
$73,250,000. The war with the natives in 
German Southwest Africa has entailed an 
expenditure of more than $19,000,000, and the 
increasing cost of military pensions has con- 
sumed $70,000,000 of the principal of the capital 
set aside years ago with the intention of devo- 
ting only the interest to the aid of veterans. 


& 


Cruiser launched.—The armored cruiser 
Tennessee was launched at Philadelphia 
December 3d. It is of 14,500 tons’ displacement, 
and is required to have a speed of 22 knots. 
It will be equaled in power by only one 
other cruisér. The other, the Washington, 
a sister ship in every respect, is building at 
New York, and will probably be launched on 
Washington’s birthday. 
® 
he Finnish Diet, or parliament, assem- 
bled, under the sanction of the Tsar, 
December 6th. Its meeting is an event of great 
political interest, for the Finnish people had 
feared that the Diet would not be reconvened 
this year. But the Tsar not only convoked 
the Diet, but has fixed the date of its next 
assembling three years hence, instead of after 
the usual five years’ interval, and has also 
permitted the return of all exiled Finns who 
have seats in any of the four chambers—the 
nobles, the clergy, the burghers and the peasants 
—which constitute the Diet. 


& 


ecent Deaths.—Mrs. George Henry Gil-| 

bert, the oldest actress on the American | 
stage, who was much respected and beloved, | 
died December 2d, aged 83.——Rev. Dr. Samuel | 
E. Herrick, one of the most prominent minis- | 
ters of New England, and for 34 years pastor 
of the Mt. Vernon Congregational Church, 
Boston, died suddenly December 4th, aged 63. 
——James Noble Tyner of Indiana, Postmaster- 
General in President Grant’s Cabinet, and at 
various times Representative in Congress, first 
and. second assistant postmaster-general, and 
assistant attorney-general for the Post-Office 
Department, died December 5th, aged 79. 
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To publish a paper which shall entertain the household, impart 
information, cultivate a taste for the best literature, inculcate morals 
and inspire a deeper love for country—such are the ideals toward 
which its publishers aim in every issue of The Youth’s Companion. 
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“READ BY OUR WHOLE FAMILY.” 
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spared. 
for the husband, a story paper for the boy, and another for the girl. 


F what other paper can that be truthfully said? Without The Companion the whole family 
life is less happy than it was; to be without it is not the sacrifice of one but the sacrifice of all. 
From the point of view of general family reading, any other one paper can be more easily 

In The Companion the subscriber gets the equivalent of a magazine for the wife, a weekly 
It gives as much solid reading 


in a year as would fill twenty octavo volumes—for $1.75. Looked at in that light, it is the cheapest 
periodical ever published. 
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HE daily newspaper, the political way, Oe monthly review make use of their editorial pages 





for excellent purposes of their own. e purpose of The Companion’s Editorial Page is some- 





sound judgments may be 


thing quite different. It is to inform, rather than to plead or argue; to give the facts upon which 
based, rather than to influence those judgments. It deals with the progress 


of the whole world, and is written by men and women qualified to speak with authority on the political, 
educational, industrial and broadly human topics which are presented. 
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Y means of the columns of Current Events and of Nature and Science, which provide an 
unbroken, impartial record of the events constituting the most important news of the day, the 
service of the editorial page is extended. In the first of these columns the subjects are general ; 


in the other the main achievements of scientific research and invention are carefully chronicled. They 
help the intelligent reader to increase his intelligence. 
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oO , ern the weather—is so universally interesting as the health of one’s family and one- 
self. The Companion has long recognized this fact, and has printed a weekly article concerning 








have 


the rational care of the body. From many sources we have learned how useful these articles 
been. Standing for no one school, they represent the best modern therapeutic skill, and will 


continue their far-reaching influence for good. 
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DOUBLE pleasure is yielded by the clever jingles, stories and pictures which fill the Children’s 
Page. They delight the youngest generation, and give to the elders the genuine satisfaction 
of sharing the healthful amusement of children. The Editors of this department of the paper 


promise a year of unprecedented brightness. 
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HO does not love a good anecdote? It is safe to say that the Miscellany columns of The Com- 
panion for a single year provide a richer collection of anecdote—original and selected—than 





one can discover in any other periodical. The work of collecting this material is so effectively 


a On a and directed that a large number of our readers turn first to the miscellany for pleasure 
and profit. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Col 


HE pictures in an illustrated periodical must be worthy of the text. Our Art Department spares 
no pains to realize this ideal. For 1905 the best artists are engaged; and twelve covers in 
color will be published. 





“My husband, Dr. M. M. Townsend, subscribed for The Youth's 
Companion in 1862. We have taken it continuously to the present 
time. It is now being read by our grandchildren as well as every 
member of the family—with more pleasure than any other publica- 
tion that comes into the house. Comparing the early copies with the 
present, we find the improvement each year, until now it seems as 
near perfection as a paper can well be, and | wish to thank you 
for the great pleasure and profit it has been to us all. I have 
reached the fiftieth anniversary of my marriage, and I enjoy The 
Youth’s Companion as much now as when | was young.” 

MRS. MARY E. TOWNSEND, Frostsure, Mp. 








DECEMBER 3, 1904. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medici 
Falla needed afterward. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
NAT | IRE ®, SCIEN T - 300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
from Malta, Bulgaria, India, etc., Album, 10c. 
Announcement 40 different U.S.,10c. 200 varieties, 26c. 500 vari- 
7 : Sno, Seer Bee enn a ee SHOOK 5 
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set ‘ N°” Kind of Water - Pipes.—During 7 Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. aie Nw Fr FY 
ia! f the past year wooden pipes wound with e ) Send for free booklet Tellin ’ : 
i i i V RE 
0 war Ss O wire have come into use by mill owners and oys an Ir S SP on sexumcun ere poston, We 
mining engineers in western Canada. It is OX, > TP ASD OMA woceorcmer 
. I . . . * . y 118810 0 yo or s 
+ said at this form of pipe is superior to iron PULVER’s Cocoa among friends. Write 
e ou ~ pipe, since it weighs much less, costs only for free sample and instructions to ... 
half as much, and is less liable to burst in| pyuLVER’S, 49 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y. 
freezing weather. When used in place of flumes 


° ? it saves water and needs little repairing. 4 Send for this 
m anion S i N > Print your own cards, circulars, &c. 
. PEP Money saver. Print for others. lig profits. 
as of the Walnut.—The rich tones ~ T casting easy, printed ‘ru es sent. 
of the black walnut, so commonly used in ois on An CR Ng ak rang’ Ladd 
ateur furniture 20 or 30 years ago, now seldom meet 
, the eye, except in some For your first Shabe and ebery Shabe 
old-fashioned or dis- 
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So scarce has it become Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. J 
that it is said to be Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper LAMONT, CORLISS & €O., Agts., 75 Hudson St., New York, 


i difficult to procure it ae 
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grows readily in our soil, and the International | 
Society of Arboriculture suggests that many 
Grand Award, $100. 3) ould eave a valuable lexacy for their descend. 

We have recently reduced the price 
of our Style 2% Sewing Machine from 
$24.00 to $21.75, and have therefore 

discontinued our Style 2. 
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Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, Baltimore, Md. ants and confer a public boon by planting little 
. walnut forests on their waste land. 


Award 1, $70. ® 


Mrs. Helen Plummer Gatch, Salem, Ore. ew Tribes discovered.—Dr. Theodore 
Koch of the Berlin Museum of Anthro- | 
Award 2 ’ $60 ° pology, who is at present exploring the districts | 

Louis Fleckenste Faribault, Minn. of the upper Amazon, is reported to have | 
m. advanced farther than any other white pred 
has hitherto penetrated on the Rio Tiqui, and 

Award 3, $50. to have spent several weeks in the villages of 
Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Covington, Ky. heretofore unknown tribes of Indians, who 
live near the border between Peru and Brazil. 
Award 4, $40. The discovery of them emphasizes the fact that | 


. civilized man is not yet. acquainted with all of | 
Charles H. Turpin, Rochester, N. Y. his savage brothers that the earth contains. 


Award 5, $30. * 


Wendell G. Corthell, Wollaston, Mass. mimal Waves.—Dr. E. Ray Lankester 
has investigated the peculiar wavy motion 
of centipedes and millipedes, with the view of 
Award 6, $20. determining the manner in which these animals 
Laurence Macomber, Pasadena, Cal. manage to use their superabundant pedal 
extremities so gracefully and harmoniously. 
00000 He finds that the legs move in groups, or waves, 
each wave including a definite number of legs. 
The number of waves included in the length of 
HONORABLE MENTION. the body is constant for each species. In milli- 
pedes the waves of each side are synchronous ; 
Sarah J. Baker, Dorchester, Mass. in centipedes they are symmetrically alternate, 
F. E. Bronson, Hornellsville, N. Y. giving rise to beautifully accordant movements. 
D. H. Brookins, Chicago, Ill. The difference may be explained by suggesting 
: that the millipede moves like a pacing horse, 
D. J. Cartwright, Dorchester, Mass. the centipede like a trotter. 
W. B. Cline, Rochester, N. Y. 


H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. pyine with Centrifugal Force.—The | 
Helen W. Cooke, Providence, R. I. various ‘‘loop-the-loop’’ devices, all depend- | 
George M. Crowe, Los Angeles, Cal. ing upon the principle of centrifugal force, with 


Nellie Coutant, Crawfordsville, Ind. which attempts have 
been made to amuse 


A. A. Gleason, Rochester, N. Y. the public by the exhi- 
Gus Horlin, Chicago, III. bition of perilous feats, | 


Ernest J. Hoskins, Hartford, Conn. seem to have attained | 
F a climax in the “‘auto- 
E. W. Humphreys, Woodstown, N. J. + bolide’”’ at the Folies- 


Joseph R. Iglick, Rochester, N. Y. Pa Bergére in Paris. An 


R. S. Kaufman,  Wilkesbarre, Pa. - automobile, containing 
a woman, runs down 
Kate Matthews, Pewee Valley, Ky. two rails, inclined 45°, 


Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Waukegan, Ill. which terminate in a 
Miss M. G. Smith, Brattleboro, Vt. sharp upward and) 


: : backward curve. From 
Chas. Vandervelde, Grand Rapids, Mich. this curve the machine leaps into the air, turns | 


R. E. Weeks, Chicago, III. a somersault, and lands on its wheels upon a 
broad, downward-curving track, which brings 
00000 it to the ground. A distance of 164 feet is 
traversed in four seconds. 


Special Awards, $20 Each. ® 
otor-Boats on the Ocean.—The offer 
Award A. of a prize of $20,000 by Monsieur Charley 
Laurence Macomber, Pasadena, Cal. of Paris, for the first motor-boat to cross the 
ocean, has led to a discussion of the practical 
Award B. value of such vessels to. navigation. Among 
other things, it is thought that a number of 
Elmer Bodurtha, Agawam, Mass. motor-boats carried by a large transatlantic | 
liner would be more useful than the life-boats | 
Award C. now in use, as they could run at a speed of 25 | 
Mrs. Frank Richardson, Worcester, Mass. miles an hour, either in search of aid or in 
conveying shipwrecked passengers ashore. 


00000 ‘ 


HE Photographs securing Awards bape Consumption of Coal.—An English 

d erah thousand more are now parliamentary paper shows an interesting 
se Js : contrast between the production and consump- 
on exhibition in The Youth’s Compan-- () | tion of coal in Great Britain and in the United 
ion Library, where subscribers and their States. The British coal production increased 
friends will be welcome at any time. from 219,047,000 tons in 1901 to 230,334,000 in 

This is the Ninth Annual Exhibition, 1903. In the same time the production in this 
and Amateur Photographers from all country increased from 261,374,000 tons to 
parts of the country are represented. 320,983,000 tons. But in the United States 
nearly all the coal produced is consumed at 


. ten years; it also has a full set of superior attachments. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, home, for the consumption for 1903 was 316,- 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 029,000 tons ; whereas Great Britain has a large 


surplus, amounting in 1903 to about 64,000,000 PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 0 
|tons, of which a very large part was exported. | @gggqoogoooosooosoosoooooesooooooesoooosoosooossosososooosso 








STYLE 1. 


Monitor 


Five Drawers, “7i" . 
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STYLE 2%. 
Automatic Lift, 32:770::3%.. 


STYLE 3. 


Parlor Cabinet... $24.75 
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“THE PEER OF THE BEST.” 


I have received the New Companion Sewing Machine in perfect condi- 
tion, and after a thorough test take great pleasure in reporting entire satisfaction. 
In fact, I regard it as the peer of the best up-to-date machines now manufactured 
in the United States, and I have had experience with the best. I think the machine 
exceeds the best that has been said for it in your advertisements. — Mrs. James 
P. Taylor, Embreville, Tenn. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine purchased of you some time ago 
gives good satisfaction. It arrived in perfect order. My wife is more than 
leased with the working of the machine, and all who see it are surprised at its 
iow cost. Machines have been sold here for fifty dollars that do not begin to be so 
nicely finished, and none that can do better work.—C. D. Smith, Chester, Mass. 


I received my New Companion Sewing Machine in good order. Have 
been using the machine for about a month and am well pleased with its work. 
I have used sewing machines for thirty-five years,—some of the best ones made,— 
and will say that the New Companion equals in appearance and good work 
some of the sixty-five dollar ones.— Mrs. E. N. Bowen, Buffalo, N. Y. 








By lifting up the cover, the head of the sewing machine is . 
automatically elevated into position ready for sewing. When 
not in use, the cover may be turned back, and the head will drop 
into its place below. The machine can then be used as a table. 

On receipt of only $21.75, therefore, we will deliver the 
Automatic Lift Sewing Machine, Style 2'2, freight paid, to any 
freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Montana, or at any freight office west of these four 
states, we will deliver it Free for $3.00 extra. NO MORE 
SATISFACTORY SEWING MACHINE AT ANY PRICE. 


NOTICE. If you would like to know more about these 
machines before purchasing, drop us a postal card, and we 
will send you illustrated booklets, also samples of work. 
Every New Companion Sewing Machine is warranted for 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect inoney for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is madeat the risk of the subseriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the lost-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





OZONE. 
A' down through the 
ages, when nothing 


was known of the-microbic 
cause of putrefaction, and 
when _ street - cleaners — 


almost unheard of, and 
streets and houses and 
men were as dirty as they 
are now in parts of Russia 
or China, sickness and 
death, although frequent, 
were not so frequent as 
they would have been 
without Nature’s watchful 
eare over her ignorant children, 

Although man knew nothing about it, there was 
a powerful disinfectant being constantly manu- 
factured in the world’s laboratory out of air and 
water, and this substance burned up the refuse 
which man did not know enough to destroy. This 
purifier, which the chemists discovered only about 
sixty years ago, is ozone. It is made up of oxygen 
atoms in a modified combination, and is some- 
times called active oxygen because of its strong 
oxidizing power. It is produced during thunder- 
storms by the action of the electrical discharges, 
and is also formed during the rapid evaporation 
of water. Sea air, therefore, contains it in small 
amount, and also air in the neighborhood of salt- 
works, where a large amount of water is constantly 
being evaporated in order to get the salt. It is 
produced artificially by passing an electric spark 
through oxygen, or, better, by the action of a high- 
tension current of electricity without sparking. 
It is also made in decomposing water by elec- 
tricity. A mixture of ozone and oxygen appears 
at the positive pole. 














even house-cleancrs—were | 





Ozone has a peculiar odor (whence its name, | 
from a Greek word meaning to smell), which any | 


one may have noticed who has been near where a 
lightning bolt struck. It can also be smelled 
sometimes during a snow-storm. It is disinfectant 
by reason of its active power of oxidizing many 


substances, especially when they are moist, and | 


so destroying their offensive and poisonous char- 
acter. It is especially efficacious in destroying 
the noxious emanations from putrefying sub- 
stances and thus acting as a deodorizer. 

When breathed, even in small quantities, ozone 
is irritating to the mucous membranes, and it is 
believed by some physicians that many of the 
respiratory troubles and the influenza that prevail 
in dump winter weather are owing toa weakening 
of the resistant powers of the mucous membranes 
through the respired oxygen. 
ry 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


= iy make Christmas a simple home festival is 
more than ever the object of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt as they are now preparing for the 
fourth observance of that day in the White House. 
They have always refused the reporters’ requests 
for a list of the children’s presents. Aside from 
the advertising which this would give to particular 
articles on the market, Mrs. Roosevelt feels that 
it would be very bad for the little ones to see 
themselves so much in the publie prints. 

Persons who pass through the White House 
grounds next week may, however, see a newly 
painted cart or mechanical toy, and surmise when 
it came. 

Itfhas been the family custom to set apart the 
library for the storage of gifts in readiness for the 
holiday. Then, before breakfast on Christmas 
morning, the President unlocks the library door 
and the children rush in to appropriate the pack- 
ages which bear their names. This has been done 
in the past without even the formality of a Christ- 
mas tree. The President enjoys a good tree most 
when it is alive and growing in the woods. 

Two years ago the children turned the tables 
on their parents by the use of an old closet. The 
electrician, who was in the secret, so arranged 
it that by pressing a button lights would be turned 
on. As the family returned from the library 
Archie led his father and mother to this half- 
forgotten corner, and pressed the button as he 
opened the door. There in the brilliant light 
stood a tiny tree, ornamented with gifts of the 
children’s selection, including oranges and apples. 
There is a suspicion that the President’s expres- 
sions of surprise were not wholly genuine. 

The afternoon, if the weather is faverable, is 
usually given up to an exceptionally long trip 
into the country, in which the children all join. 
This may include a drive to the outskirts of the 


| up about the rest.’ 








After the children have gone to bed, a few friends 
of the family usually come in to dinner. 

This is a typical Christmas of the Roosevelt 
family. It smacks of the “gospel of the simple 
life.” 


ELECTRIC EARS. 

hips will soon have ears—ears that will hear the | 

approach of a torpedo-boat that the captain | 
cannot see, or that will hear the sound of the fog- 
bell or the waves beating against a dangerous | 
rock on a stormy night. These electrical ears, as | 
they are described by the American Telephone 
Journal, are more sensitive than human ears, 
because the sounds they will hear are sounds 
which travel under water, a medium which trans- 
mits sound better than air. It is this superiority 
of the water as a sound-transmitter that has 
brought about the new invention. 


It is called a “subaqueous telephone.” Its | 
principal elements are delicate transmitters, or 
microphones, attached to the hull of the vessel 
below the water-line. These sensitive instruments 
intercept the sound-waves as they traverse the 
water and transmit them by regular telephone- 
wires to the captain, who, with receivers at his 
ears, is listening in the wheel-house. 

It is expected to perform a most valued service 
in averting collisions. ‘ 

A type of the subaqueous telephone which has 
been adapted to fishing-boats or small vessels of 
any kind consists of a receiving-box with a ball- 
receiver which is lowered into the water. It is | 
obvious that some sounds would be too delicate to | 
yenetrate the skin of a vessel, and might not be | 
1eard by a receiver located on the inside. Hence 
it is that the receiver is lowered directly into the 
water, and picks up sounds of comparatively small | 
intensity. 

In case of emergency, where a ship is not sup- | 
plied with receivers located on its hull, by lowering | 
one of these ball-receivers first on one side of the 
vessel and then on the other, and noting the | 
difference in intensity of the sound, it is practical | 
to locate the source, whether it be the signal of a | 
fisherman in a dory, a bell-buoy, or any other | 
signal. | 
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FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Northern man who had read many stories of | 

“moonshiners” but had gathered very hazy | 
ideas of their habitat, went on a vacation trip last 
summer through the mountains of Tennessee. 
In a most inaccessible region he was amazed to 
discover an immense field of corn, evidently more | 
than enough to support the population for miles 
around. When he stopped at a log cabin for dinner, 
he made inquiry about it of his hostess. 


“Pardon me, ma’am,” he said, “but I shouldn’t 
think anybody could run a wagon down the trail 
from this valley to Sunrise.” 

“No, suh, I shouldn't reckon they could.” P 

“And there isn’t any way of getting from here 
to the river or anywhere else except by that trail?” 

“No, suh, I reckon they ain’t.” 

‘Well, then, ma’am, how in the world do you 
atone ever manage to market all the corn you raise 
n here?” 

.The woman, suddenly startled out of her com- 
posure, looked at himintently. Then she assumed 
an air of nonchalance again. 

“Why, suh,” she said, ‘“‘we don’t mahket no cohn 
fom hereabouts. We generally manage to use all 
we raise in these pahts.”’ 

As the Northerner wended his way up the trail 
that afternoon he had occasional glimpses of a 
sharp-eyed small boy following at a respectful 
distance behind, who declined to come nearer or 
to go away. When he had come again into a city 
and related the experience, his Tennessee friends 
looked serious. 

“That’s as close a call as you’ll ever have,” said 
one of them. “They sure took you-all fora revenue 
officer. Next time you go up in these hills and 
see corn, you eat all they put before you but shut 
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A GENTLE KNOCK. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 
relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 
Sore Throat. Ju boxes only. Avoid Imitatious. (Ade. 















DUREE $220" Hooray for DUREE 

We Want Boys and Girls of good deportment to act 
as agents for the Durée Bibs. ’ 

It Will Pay 

Address Durée Mfg. Co., Box 648, Fall River, Mass 


STAMP 100 varieties Peru, 


Rica, Turkey, etc.. and Album, only 10c.; 1000 

mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8¢.; 65 diff. U.S., 25¢.; 

loodiff. U.S.,50c. Agts. wtd.. 50%. New List Free. 
8 5941 Cote Brill 











Clegraprny 


taught th hiy. I blished 1874, FEn- 

dorsed by officials Railroads and W. U. Tel. Co. Positions secured. 

Entire cost, tuition (selegregey and typewriting), board and 
9, Can be redu 








room, 6 months’ course, $ Howe 
instruction also given. Catalogue K free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind 
THE GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Bua- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
Charges . For prompt atten- 
tion address Mr. Y.C., care of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Rox 289, 81-33 Vesey St.. New York. 


GREATAMERICAN 


Tt 
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ComMPANY 








$150 For Bors. 
LOOK WELL- 
WEAR BETTER. . — 
capty gre er dele and rete hrs tm na 
ab 





RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 














For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
~ alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
~—< — stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 

more than shown. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c ¢ 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
ree—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 

of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. \ 

Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 

prices, Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 2ic, S. Av-, Rochester, N.Y. 


SLOW 


Ice_- 
Skates 


for everybody, from 

adults to little chil- 

dren. Hockey Skates, 

most perfect made. 

If dealer hasn’t them, 
send tu us, 


L Dept. A, for Cata. 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Also makers of Winslow Roller Skates. 























i 
You to write to us for particulars. | 


Cuba, Bolivia, | 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa | 








Ave.,8t.Louis,Mo. | 


CLASS PINS OR BADCES | 








Oi am Colac iT! 
to Another 
It's Wise to Use 


UBIfoAM 


A year of Rubifoam works 
wonders. One can see what it 
has done for the beauty of the 
teeth and gums, but it is hard 
to estimate the decay and pain 
and dentist’s bills that it has 
saved. 





Rusifoam 
is priceless for what it brings 
and what it keeps away. The 
longer you use Rubifoam the 
better it pays. 
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E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowe, Mass. 


Cents everywhere. 
Sample Free. 




















hose who are in the habit of arriving home in 
the early hours and finding their doors and 


| windows locked and their “folks” asleep beyond | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


the power of the door-bell to awaken them, will 
find comfort in a new recipe for their relief offered 
by the New York E£vening Post. | 


A‘ man who had banged the front door and 
rattled the knob for nearly an hour appealed to a 
policeman to help him break a pane of glass or 
open a window. 

“It isn’t necessary,”’ said the policeman. “I'll 
wake up your family.” 

He walked up the street to a pile of building 
material and brought back a piece of board about 
five feet long. This he slammed flat-sided against 
the side of the house with a tremendous whang. 

“I guess that'll rouse ’em,” he said. “You see, 
that sort of a blow sets the whole house to vibra- 
ting, and makes the folks inside dream of dynamite 
explosions.” 

e had hardly uttered the words when a front 
window opened and a head appeared. 

“O officer,” gasped a woman’s voice, ‘what in 
goodness’ name was that awful noise ?”’ 
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AWKWARDLY WORDED. 
he Perkins and the Podgrass families are un- 
friendly. Adherents of the Perkinses say it 
is Mr. Podgrass’s fault, but he warmly protests | 
that he meant no harm. 


& 


The trouble began at the concert given in aid of 
the Volunteer Hose Company. Mr. Podgrass was 
Stage-manager. Miss Anna Belle Perkins was 
down for a solo, but when the eventful evening 
came she found herself prostrated with a cold, 
and at the last moment sent a messenger to ask 
that she be excused to the audience. When her 
place on the program was reached, Mr. Podgrass 
advanced to the front of the platform. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I have to 
announce that Miss Perkins will be unable to 
sing, as announced, and therefore Mr. Brown will 
give us ‘A Song of Thanksgiving.’ ” 
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PRICES RULING FIRM. 

Id Joshua Martin was noted for his ability to 
make a close bargain, but once in a while he 

met his match. 
“T say, mister,” he began, as he walked into a 
barber oP one market-lay, while waiting to dis- 
»0se Of his load, “farming’s mighty bad nowadays. 
ou ought to lemme have a shave for five cents. 


| Why, if I should tell you the price I had to take 


for my garden sass — 

“Mebbe,” returned the barber, “but fact is, I 
ought to charge you double price now by rights, 
for farmers’ faces are just about twice as long as 
they used to be. You ought to be thankful for 


city, and from there perhaps a vigorous walk. | being let off on one fare!’ 





Grand Prize 


awarded to 


MELLIN 
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over all other infants’ foods 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


of the 


World's Fair 


Saint Louis 








Yense of 


Perfect Cleanliness 


| This is even higher than the Gold Medal 


— XAMINE. your choice fabrics 


merlatite 


SAVES WEAR to the fabric, 
LABOR to the woman, and 
ithrough PERFECT RINSING 
jleaves no trace of DIRT, SOAP 
fed unpleasant. ODOR. 


PEARLINE: gives a 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE “TABLEAU OF THE NACIMIENTO” 


BY PAUL R. BULLARD 
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n Spanish Honduras during the day before 
np Christmas, named in the calendar as the 

dia fiesta de preparacion, all work is 
abandoned. Men and boys on their riding 
mules gallop off into the ever-adjacent mountain 
in search of the decorative dwarf palm, which 
nature conceals amid the densest undergrowth 
of the mountain jungle. Bleached and whitened 
by growth in deep shade, it grows to diminutive 
maturity spotless and pure as a lily. 


On the return to their pueblo, the riders and | 
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jand prophet of sacred history. Each image is 
| gowned with local appropriateness. King Herod 
|may wear either a Roman toga, or a sacerdotal 
| garb of the church, or a regal ruffled gown of 
| ermine, according to the resources or imagina- 
tion of the owner. Joseph may wear a dimin- 
utive Panama sombrero. The images of the 
wise men are gowned with tropical homespun, 
jand their badge of wisdom is the cane—the 
| taotapat of the local pedagogue. Among the 
accumulations of generations may be the images 
of Adam, Isaiah, a 
beardless Aaron, 
youthful apostles, and 
also statuettes of men 
of our: own or recent 
days. . All are placed 
in. reverent attitude 
about the central fig- 
ure. The tableau is 
incomplete without the 
uplifted cross, upon 
which is often tied, 
head downward, the 
picture or image of an 
unpopular political 
contemporary. 

By midnight the al- 
tar is arranged. Amid 
the palms, arching like 
a canopy over the 
seene, are tied waxen 
candles, which glisten 
in their burning like 
the stars, which they 
typify. 

On the Christmas 
morning each house is 
open for the inspection 
of its tableau, and from 
house to house families 
wander, observing and 
commenting upon the 
varying representations 
of the Nacimiento. 

When the most beau- 
tiful tableau has been 
designated by popular 
approval and choice, 
the closing festivities 
of the Christmas sea- 
son take place at the 
house which contains 








OKAWN BY W, F, STECHER 
THE RIDERS AND THEIR MULES ARE DECORATED WITH 
THE WHITE PALM BRANCHES. 


their mules are decorated with the white palm | 
branches, the bridles being now ropes of twisting 


whiteness, the saddles resting upon woven 
blankets of palms, completely concealing the 
sides and flanks of the mules, and the riders 
themselves being so robed with palms as to 
appear, in the deepening twilight, as if growing 
up out of the broader white base which sways 
in its approach, propelled by invisible legs. 
When the cavalcade enters the town every 


shutter creaks back upon its wooden hinges, | 


and the whitened window - frames are filled 
with olive faces, beaming from bright-colored 
mantillas, eagerly watching the picturesque 
procession as it passes slowly over the main 


streets. Now and then the riders burst into | 


a chorus; or some rollicking song is answered, 
antiphonally, by 
whom darkness has given courage. 

The riders go on until they reach the plaza, 
where all unite in singing their Christmas- 
eve carol, “‘ Viva, Nacimiento!’’ (Hail, the 
Birth!) and then disperse, each to his home, 
with their white palms. 

Within the adobe walls of the houses every 
family is still active in preparing for the mor- 
row’s display. Ina well-lighted corner of each | 
central room a large triangular frame of cedar | 
is fitted, which rests upon legs that raise the 
horizontal frame a few inches from the floor. 
Across it an ox-hide is stretched, and bound 
securely with rawhide thongs. Over this hide 
colored lace shawls are thrown as coverlets. 
Into slits cut into the ox-hide covering are placed 
the stems of the taller white palm branches, 
which tower high in beautiful profusion. Such 
is the setting for the next day’s. tableau of the 
birth of the infant Jesus—the ‘‘tableau of the 
Nacimiento.’’ 

Among the family heirlooms of the more 
prosperous people are small china figures, several 
inches tall, representing the various familiar 
characters of ecclesiastical history. These, as 
well as the waxen and clay images of the poorer 
classes, are unrolled from their coverings, placed 
about the decorated platform which now has 
the significance of an altar, and arranged to 
reproduce the scene of Bethlehem, according 
to the native imagination. Each family seeks 


to outdo the others in the beauteous and pic- 
turesque arrangement of the Christmas tableau. 

In the center of the setting is the image of 
the cradled infant Jesus. 


About it stand priest 


a clear-voiced sefiorita, to} 





it. There, at candle- 
light, the village folk 
congregate, to see again 
the Nacimiento; to 
sing an Ave Maria, and then to withdraw to 
the interior yard,—the cemented patio,—where 
guitars are already impatiently thrumming for 
the fandango, for the gaily dressed villagers to 
dance away the closing hours of Christmas day. 
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TRUSTWORTHY SIGNS. 


yee signs have a wise reading as well asa 
foolish one, and it is the wise man who 
| will heed the better interpretation. The Denver 
Post gives the opinions of a coal-mine inspector 
who was not pleased with the suggestion that 
superstition controlled the actions of the mi- 
ners. 

“Tt isn’t superstition; it’s reality,’’ he de- 
clares. ‘‘Coal-miners are not superstitious. 
| Hear noises? Of course they do. But do 
| people imagine those noises are imaginary ? 

‘**Folks get it into their heads that a man 
who will quit work in a certain part of a mine 
| because he sees the rats deserting that section 

is superstitious, when, as a matter of fact, he 
simply displays sound judgment. Very soon 
| after the rats quit, sounds will be heard, and 
later on a slide follows. Rats are the first of a 
| mine’s inhabitants to realize danger, and next 
| comes the mule. Man is the last. So it is 
| only natural that he should take as positive 
indications of trouble the actions of the others, 
and he should not be regarded as a superstitious 
| creature on that account. 
| ‘**After rats desert a passage it is next to 
| impossible to get a mule into it, not because 
the rats left, but because the mules, too, realize 
| the danger. Left to themselves, rats or mules 
| would never get caught in slides in mines: but 
it is different with the men who will not follow 
| the lead of the other two.’’ 








Qtenr ALBUMS and STAMPS FOR XMAS. Price-list free. 
New England Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 


fhe senool. STAMMERERS' tit ivemonc Stanoston. 
NAME 


on 20 Fashionable Per- 

fumed Calling Cards 

10c. ADAMS & BRO., West Haven, Conn. 

WE GIVE PREMIUMS, 

Skates, Rifles, Skis, Moccasins, Snow-Shoes, 
Etc., for selling the Klondike Kettle Knob, a brand-new 
article of fine Nickel-Plated Metal. 
agents before. We will mail you one of our Illustrated | 
Premium Lists, Sample Knobs and Descriptive Cireu- 


lars on receipt of 10 ets. in stamps. Premium List Free. 
Calumet Novelty Co., 310 Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. Dept. 











Never offered to | 





New Bubble Blower; blows 15 to 
2 bubbles by dipping in water. 
500 bubbles without refilling. 


Compound for 5 fillings, 5c. ext? 5 


Stalhart NoveltyCo. Dept.B, Secheater, N.Y 
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Feed Molasses 

ca" 
To Your Live Stock 
Tv scorers tht 


with water and mixed with the feed is 
great economy, and that horses and 
cattle like it immensely, is destined to 
revolutionize the feeding of live stock. 
It has been estimated that the 
saving per horse is $45 a year. 
Molasses helps the digestion, pro- 
duces a glossy coat, gives solid weight, 
warmth and muscular energy. It pre- 
vents ‘*hidebound,’’ colic and worms. 
Report of the Dept. of Agriculture re- 
gards it an excellent food for horses. 











Cattle, sheep and pigs fatten rapidly 
on rations containing molasses. 
a 
Do you want to improve your live stock 
and save money? Send postal for our 
booklet, ““Facts Worth Knowing.”’ 
s 
BOSTON MOLASSES CoO., 
Importers and Dealers, 


24-26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 























toes 


Make the Little Folks Happy 


and good-natured,and fulfil a parent's duty 
of providing the next generation with per- 
fectly formed feet by buying them a shoe 
that does not pinch, distort or stunt the 
foot ; one that will allow all the toes to lie 
comfortably, as nature intended. They are 
handsome and stylish, too. 

ono and Little Cunre 8856 to 2,$2.50. 

Child’s - -« = 8} oe $2.00. 

Infant's : «a«§ 8, $1.75. 
If your dealer can’t pe them send to 


HOWARD, BRIGGS & PRAY CO., 


Auburn, Maine. 





of catsup red. 
catsup-makers do. 
Columbia, “The Un- 
colored Catsup, 
blushes with the hon- 
est red of the perfectly | 
ripe tomato. 

Nothing else to blush | 
for ! 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 














in general. 
all that is pure, 


of Necco Sweets. For 





of Necco Sweets. 
and druggists. 





You can dye any kind| 
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Necco 


WEETS 


This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 

Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
It is the new method of distinguishing 
wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, 
delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, 
example, 


Most tempting in their variety of delicious flavors 
the most exquisite chocolates you ever tasted. 
protection not a valuable thing for you? Try a box of 
Lenox Chocolates and learn for yourself the meaning 
For sale by all confectioners 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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GB ees 
hur Christmas Goose 


Should be flavored with 


Bell's Spiced Seasoning 


It whets the appetite of the connoie- 
seur, delights the cook, relieves the 
chef, and pleases the housekeeper 
becauee it is pure and sure, tried and 
true, uniform and delicious for flavor- 
ing dressings for turkey, chicken, 
meats, fowl, game, and all spiced 
dishes. Made of the granulated leaves 
of sweet herbs and choice spices. 


A SAMPLE FREE 


to any woman sending the name of 
her grocer, if he does not sell Bell’s 
Spiced Seasoning, or for 10 
cents booklet of recipes and can con- 
taining enough to flavor the dressing 
for one hundred pounds of meat 
or poultry. 


The William G. Bell Company 


Commercial 8t., Boston, Masa, 

























BUSINESS—SHORTHAND 


18 Boylston St., 


Corner Washington, 
(Continental Clothing Bldg.,) 
BOSTON. 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and all Busi- 
mess Studies taught individually in the 
most modern and progressive way. 

NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 

SITUATIONS FOR STUDENTS. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 





18 Boylston St., Boston. 
Lynn Branch, Mt.Vernon St., Lynn. 
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J ohn Machi intosh 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


Is a Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


And I want to say to the readersof THE YOUTH’s 

COMPANION that it’s just the candy for the 

whole family, and the children in particular. 

There is nothing “just as good,” or “just like 

it.”” Your desler can supply you, If not, write me 

sending his name, and I will talk with him. 
Trial package sent for 10c. in stamps; or 4-1b. Fam- 
ily Tin sent for $1.60, and I pay the express charges 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, 


Dept. 58. 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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by far 
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GROCERIES 

















RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


Produces delicious Biscuit, Muffins, Cakes, etc., 
that can be eaten by the Dyspeptic without dis- 
comfort. 


Ask the Rumford Company, Providence, R. I., to mail you free a 
Practical Cook Book compiled by the Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 
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WE? ‘FER arare opportunity to secure 
a picture, one of the most beautiful 
heads ever painted, the original of which is 
worth $3,500, by the world-famous artist, 
Angelo Asti, of Paris, acknowledged to be 
one of the leading artists of the day, prior to 
his death. This beautiful picture in colors, 
entitled “ Marcelle,” size 8x 104 on stock 
11 x 14 inches, suitable for framing and 
free from all advertising matter, for 
2% cents in stamps or 15 labels of 
our Eider Down Cod Fish Cake 
together with 10 cents in stamps 

to any address. 





AYA 
SMC STOVE POLIT 


Shines for a world of housekeepers, and, best 
of all, the shine will last. Will not cake on 
the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 





BENSDORP'S 


It’s Dutch and the Dutch 


know the BEST COCOA. 


All grocers. 
EH. 





HYAIIAR. 


7 Little Minute Men in the Front Rank. 


Seven beautiful and delicious flavors— Orange, Lemon, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Wild Cherry, Pistachio and Chocolate. 


MINUTE 
Jella-Crysta 


Gives the daintiest, purest and best variety of all the prepared jelly des- 
serts. Try it for yourself. If you cannot get it at your grocer’s, send 
10 cts. in stamps (mentioning the flavor you want) and get a full-sized 
package of Minute Jella-Crysta, and with it the famous Minute Cook 
Book (alone worth the 10 cts.). Address Dept. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Manufacturers also of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Minute Malta -Coffeena. 
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eing pure, they retain 
their sweetness and 
natural aroma till the last drop is 
used. ‘‘Compound”’ extracts— 
those made up from chemicals 
— grow stale and lose both their 
strength and aroma and become 
worthless, and often chemical 
action takes place that makes 
them positively injurious. 
Which do you use, the pure— 
BAKER'S—or the imitation? 
BAKER EXTRACT 
COMPANY. 






































SAWAGERES 






SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES 






“Tl always use 
Sawyer’s because it 
bleaches, gives a beau- 
tiful tint, and restores 
the color to linens, 
laces and goods that 
are worn and faded.” 


The People’s Choice 


for nearly 50 Years. 
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he Great Washer and Cleaner 


FOR LAUNDRY PURPOSES, DISHES, POTS, PANS, WOODWORE, 
WINDOWS, ETC.—IN FACT, EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO ATTIC. 


BUY OF PRESENT IN EVERY 


YOUR GROCER. 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Beware of Imitations. We Give Premiums for Sapone Wrappers. Send for Premium List Free. 
THOMAS HERSOM & CO. New Bedford, Mass, 





